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The Problem of Modernizing Jesus 


THOMAS S. 


turies” for many thoughtful persons who 
attempt to fathom his significance for 

the present time; but for others Jesus is but 
another historical personality who once lived 
in Palestine, a good man to be sure, but cer- 
tainly not one with much insight into twentieth- 
century problems. One of my fine intellectual 
friends (professor of philosophy in a state uni- 
versity) once said to me in myliving-room, “John 
B Dewey is of greater importance than Jesus to 
me.’ In similar strain Harry Elmer Barnes in 
The Twilight of Christianity speaks about “the 
Jesus stereotype” in which he parades the 
thesis that Sherwood Eddy, Jerome Davis, 
Kirby Page, Francis McConnell, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, and Harry F. Ward can give us better 
advice for our age than can Jesus. ‘Any one 
of them,”’ he says, “‘is incomparably superior to 
Jesus as a guide to both religious and social 
f reconstruction. Moreover, they have all led 
much more interesting and instructive lives 
than did Jesus, and, so far as we know, all of 
them are much more impressive personalities 
than Jesus.” “Dr. Fosdick,” he further com- 
ments, “‘is infinitely better able to handle any 
phase of the problem of personality than was 
Jesus.” Dr. Barnes’ main criticism of these 
contemporary Christian interpreters is that 
they continue to refer their thinking to Jesus. 
Paul Blanshard in criticising Harry F. Ward’s 
Our Economic Morality and the Ethics of Jesus 
seconds Barnes’ criticism: ‘“‘What I object to 
in [Ward’s] treatment is the constant dragging 
in of ‘the ethic of Jesus’. ..What Mr. Ward 
* President of Mid-western Branch of the N. A.B. I. 


during 1948 and Professor of New Testament in 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 


may be enigma of the cen- 
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really means by ‘the ethic of Jesus’ is the ethic 
of Harry F. Ward, and I don’t see why he 
should be so modest about saying so.” 

The major criticism of Dr. Barnes’ position 
is that he fails to realize that all of these 
leaders—Niebuhr, Fosdick, Ward, McConnell, 
Eddy, Page, and Davis—are the products of 
colleges and seminaries, communities and 
churches stimulated in no little degree by the 
insights of Jesus. We may ask ourselves with 
sincerity, ““What would be the status of con- 
temporary Western culture amidst its secular 
influences if Jesus and his interpreters had not 
lived throughout the last nineteen hundred 
years?” 

If there is the problem of modernizing Jesus, 
there is also “the peril of modernizing Jesus,” 
so succinctly discussed a decade ago by Henry 
J. Cadbury. He speaks about the “‘anachro- 
nism in thinking about Jesus,” in which we 
yearn to see Jesus first as a figure accommo- 
dated to our present culture, rather than initi- 
ally as a first-century Palestinian personality. 
He shows Christian art continuously resorting 
to this anachronism—Mary Magdalene is 
painted by Rembrandt in Florentine head- 
dress; the disciples seated at the Last Supper 
are in high-backed chairs rather than reclining 
in oriental fashion; at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem a real wrist watch is on 
the arm of the virgin Mary. A book like 
Bruce Barton’s The Man Nobody Knows is 
used as illustration by Dr. Cadbury to show 
the anachronism and peril of modernizing 
Jesus: Jesus today would be an advertising 
expert—he was a good mixer, made contacts 
easily, was quick to get en rapport with his 
prospects, was an early riser, appreciated the 
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value of news (calling his message ‘good 
news’’); he determined early that his life was 
not to be devoted to preaching or teaching, 
but to business; for as a boy of twelve in the 
Temple he said, “‘Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business?” 

The peril of modernizing Jesus is obvious in 
Bruce Barton’s interpretation. Yet is it not 
discernible in many of our modern scholarly 
volumes on Jesus? Does not Rudolf Bultmann 
portray Jesus as a contemporary crisis theo- 
ligian? Does not Shirley Jackson Case depict 
Jesus as a thoroughgoing product of a twen- 
tieth-century environmental theory? Dr. Er- 
nest C. Colwell says of his former colleague, 
“{Case] shows us Jesus the Jew, but not Jesus.” 


The New Testament and the Historical Church 
Modernize Jesus 


There is a real peril of modernizing Jesus 
through the eyes of a go-getter-preacher or an 
American-campus-Ph.D.-teacher. But there 
is also a peril of not modernizing Jesus as 
illustrated by individuals like Harry Elmer 
Barnes. Good precedent for modernizing 
Jesus may be found as early as the New Testa- 
ment. The writings of the New Testament 
have been characterized as miniature church 
histories in which facts and beliefs are inter- 
twined. It is estimated that at least seven 
theological viewpoints are in our New Testa- 
ment corpus—those of Matthew, Mark, Luke- 
Acts, John, Paul, Hebrews, and Revelation— 
and that each of these is an attempt to moder- 
nize Jesus for real first- and second-century 
life situations, Revelation modernizes Jesus 
and his gospel for the latter part of Domitian’s 
reign within the structure of a thorough-going 
apocalyptic famework;. the Gospel of John 
with its realized eschatology and Christian 
mysticism emancipates Jesus and his gospel 
from the Jewish time element, giving the gospel 
an appeal to an upper class social stratum at 
Ephesus; Mark endeavors to portray to Roman 
Christians, harassed by persecutions, that 
Jesus is more than an “apparent” saviour who 
comes to men in their distress amidst the waves 
of danger, and that if they are still his disciples 


they will take up their cross and follow him: 
Paul shows that the crucifixion and the resur- 
rection not only happened in history to Jesus 
on a “Good Friday” and an “Easter Day,” but 
that these events point to a cosmic principle, 
and that Christian believers can continue to 
die to their psychic selves and become resur- 
rected to their pneumatic selves as new crea- 
tures in Jesus Christ. Jesus for each New 
Testament interpreter through the “eye of 
faith” is thus more than a religious curiosity 
of the latter part of the third decade of the 
first century: he continues to be one whose 
message and spirit contribute vitality to Chris- 
tian living as decade piles upon decade. 

A few glances at church history show how 
the process of modernizing Jesus continued 
through the framing of the authorities behind 
his life and message: (1) The western church 
gave external infallibility to Jesus for modern- 
ity by its infallible dictum of the church. 
From the time of Valentian III (when his 
edict made Leo the Great, the Roman bishop, 
the bishop of the whole church) until the Vati- 
can Council in 1870 (which gives the pope 
speaking ex cathedra an infallible voice), the 
Roman Catholic Church modernized Jesus 
through its infallible authority. (2) In 1054 
the eastern church, separated from the western 
church, placed its infallible authority in the 
creeds and the councils, even though Abelard 
in the next century in Sic et Non showed how 
far apart the church fathers had been in 168 
issues. Nevertheless these creeds, authenti- 
cated by council votes, are modernizations of 
Jesus for the particular time in which the 
councils meet. (3) At the time of the reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century, reformers gave 
an infallible authority to Jesus by relating 
his person and message to the Bible; though 
it is true that certain reformers like Martin 
Luther evaluated books like John and Romans 
as of greater authority than Revelation and 
James. (4) Scholasticism in the thirteenth 
century in Thomas Aquinas, through his wed- 
ding of philosophy and theology, modernized 
Jesus and his religion through the infallible 
eyes of reason as well as faith. Though the 
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incarnation, the trinity, the sacraments, and 
eschatology are beyond reason as a part of 
revealed theology, God, freedom, and immor- 
tality are Christian concepts proved alone by 
reason. (5) Aschurch history moves to Fried- 
rich Schleiermacher in the nineteenth century 
and to others of like temper the external 
authorities of the church, the council, the book, 
and scholasticism shift to the inner authority 
as the mode by which Jesus and his religious 
ideas become modernized. Schleiermacher, 


} called the “father of modernism,’’ looked upon 


religion as man’s feeling of absolute dependence 
upon God; yet he sees this religious conscious- 
ness as deepest within the Christian framework 
where in a Pauline sense the spiritual power 
of the resurrected Christ continues to be a 
redemptive power in the life of man. As man’s 
experience of God changes, his theological con- 
cepts change; thus religion refers to Christian 
experience for a redefinition of its con- 
temporary ideas as the means to modernize 
man’s thinking about Jesus. 

A cursory study of church history shows us 
reformers in various centuries speaking a sav- 
ing word when Christianity in their generations 
had become calloused and corroded by sacer- 
dotalism, meaningless creeds, and secularism: 
“Let us,” they implore, “get back to Jesus and 
the fresh principles of the New Testament, and 
make them vital for our age.” Men like Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, Gerard Groote, and Thomas 
i Kempis remind us that “the imitation of 
Christ” in their centuries is the way to modern- 
ize Jesus. 


Difficulties We Encounter as We Modernize Jesus 


In the minds of the religious historians the 
problem of modernizing Jesus continues be- 
cause of certain barriers difficult to overcome. 
The first barrier is based on the contrast of the 
twentieth-century scientific atmosphere with 
the first-century apocalyptic culture. The 
question is raised, how can religious values of 
a century 1600 years before Roger Bacon and 
the beginning of the scientific spirit speak to a 
twentieth-century world? 

The theology and language of an apocalyptic 


age with its metaphysical dualism of God and 
Satan, angels and demons, natural and super- 
natural, miracles as divine interventions or 
signs in the established world, resurrection of 
the dead, and its cataclysmic judgment day as 
the key to history portray one religious under- 
standing of the universe: the theology and 
language of our century with its organic view 
of the universe, its use of terms like microcosm 
and macrocosm, integration and adjustment, 
its faith in a law-abiding universe, its evolu- 
tionary view of history (at least held by some), 
its view of a limited God depict another re- 
ligious appreciation of the universe. How to 
translate religious values from one cosmic pat- 
tern into another cosmic pattern is a most 
difficult part of the problem of modernizing 
Jesus. 

The second barrier in modernizing Jesus is 
a textual one, in which we try to get through 
the textual accretions “to the real Jesus.’’ The 
New Testament gives us portraits rather than 
photographs of Jesus, each portrait unique 
in its purpose. Consequently as we speak 
about the problem of modernizing Jesus, the 
inquiring student asks, “the problem of 
modernizing which Jesus—the Jesus of Revela- 
tion, Paul, Hebrews, John, or Mark?” While 
form criticism may help us in some writings to 
remove community accretions from factual 
historical material, we cannot be certain if 
the real Jesus is found. There are-many in- 
stances where we are skeptical about the place 
where historical facts cease and community 
accretions begin. If we cannot completely un- 
earth the real Jesus from the overlay of textual 
materials, how can we modernize Jesus? 

A third barrier in modernizing Jesus is sub- 
jective. It focuses on the fact that New Testa- 
ment interpreters differ in their theological 
evaluations of Jesus. “If scholars are so het- 
erogeneous in their modern conceptions of 
Jesus,” ejaculates the student of religion, “how 
can the rest of us appreciate the meaning of 
Jesus for today!’ 

In answering such a question, it is neces- 
sary to call attention to several techniques 
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which help us to find the real Jesus and mod- 
ernize his precepts: 

(1) The religious-historical method of New 
Testament studies is employed as the genesis 
in the quest. First of all, whatever a person 
wishes to think about Jesus for the twentieth- 
century, he must first of all through accurate 
historical studies and spiritual imagination at- 
tempt to understand what the writings about 
Jesus meant to his initial followers, before 
he inquires what they mean to us today. This 
is not an easy venture since few New Testa- 
ment scholars are entirely free from the “eye 
of faith” as they try to be objective historians. 
One example suffices: Though each is true 
to the historical method, Loisy in The Birth 
of the Christian Religion as compared with 
Lietzmann in The Beginnings of the Christian 
Church arrive at very different evaluations of 
the same historical tradition. 

There is furthermore an incompleteness 
about the mere use of the historical method 
in New Testament studies. James Moffatt 


expressed the limitation thus: ‘‘The truth is, 


the historical method is in much the same 
position with regard to the New Testament 
religion as the scientific method is with regard 
to the universe; it can answer the How? but 
not the Why? One of the healthiest signs 
in the practice of the historical method is the 
increasing sense of its own limitations. The 
genesis and structure of a belief are its task, 
not the validity of the belief . . .It is something 
gained that the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment is realized to be a truth which needs to 
be practiced as well as proved. The practical 
use of the New Testament is an indispensable 
clue to its inner meaning... .The historical 
method need not block the way to this devo- 
tional enjoyment and understanding of the 
New Testament. ..It would be pedantic and 
unhistorical in the extreme to imagine that 
the words of the New Testament cannot sug- 
gest more than they did to those who first 
heard or read them. The New Testament, 
like all great literature, becomes charged with 
associations and fuller meanings as it lives on 
for those who use it.” 

(2) Along with the employment of the his- 
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torical method in New Testament studies, 
there is the further task of removing accretions 
from the biblical text in order to uncover the 
historical facts. This is particularly relevant 
to studies in the synoptic tradition, where the 
use of source and form criticism help us get 
near to “the real Jesus.” While these aids 
can never tell us with certainty where com- 
munity or editorial accretions can be deleted 
from Jesus’ real words and events, they can 
nevertheless help us obtain a more vivid picture 
of the historical Jesus. Form criticism also 
aids us to view what the period of oral trans- 
mission felt basic about Jesus as it transmitted 
the kerygma and didache related to him. 

In his answer to the charge that form criti- 
cism destroys Christian faith, Frederick C. 
Grant has a clear reply: ‘‘Now I must confess 
I do not share this feeling of uncertainty, or 
believe that criticism is doomed to end up in 
historical skepticism. Give me even twenty 
pages of Dibelius’ Botschaft, and I can still 
go on saying the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds: 
though of course I was reared as a Christian.” 

(3) Closely allied with thé use of textual 
critical methods is the utilizing of the pro- 
phetic norm to understand the spirit of Jesus’ 
first-century insights into religion. Julius A. 
Bewer has written these words about the Old 
Testament: “While indeed the Old Testament 
as a whole is not the word of God, it neverthe- 
less contains the word of God. . .To the Chris- 
tian the only norm and standard is the spirit 
of God as revealed in Jesus. Whatever is 
not in harmony with that spirit cannot be 
authoritative for him. . .All those parts of the 
Old Testament which are contrary to the spirit 
of Jesus, or which have no direct spiritual 
meaning to us, are for us without meaning.” 
Dr. Bewer describes the high moral teachings 
and precepts, the spiritual experiences of the 
prophets, and the “prayers and longings, so 
purely and so amazingly uttered,” especially 
in the Psalms, as akin to the spirit of Jesus, 
and hence “the word of God” in the Old 
Testament. But this works the other way: 
Do not we appreciate “the real Jesus” in the 
New Testament as best discerned where his 
spirit is related to the high prophetic spirit of 
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the Old Testament, the high moral tone of its 
ethics, and the deerly religious spirit of its 
devotional writings? Are not his ideas about 
God’s majesty and holiness, mercy, univer- 
salism, immanence in the life of man similar to 
those of Isaiah, Hosea, II Isaiah, and Jere- 
miah? Are not about 95 % of his ethical 
teachings, including the greatest command- 
ments to “love thy God” and to “love thy 
neighbor” (from Deuteronomy 6.5 and Leviti- 
cus 19.18) at the heart of high prophetic moral- 
ity? Is not Jesus’ stress on humility, faith, 
and repentance similar to the prophetic de- 
votional spirit in the Old Testament? 

If Jesus is first of all a prophet, clothed 
with the prophetic spirit, these aspects of a 
prophetic stress focus our attention close to 
his real historical self. 

(4) Last of all, as we face the difficulty of 
removing community or personal interpreta- 
tive accretions from the books of the New 
Testament, we need to see the /ofal view of 
Jesus in each of the New Testament books, 
and ask about its value for us today. As we 
read Revelation, Mark, John, Paul, or He- 
brews in the light of their religious insights for 
modern life, we ask, “‘Which of these writings 
for me can best stand the criteria of pragmatism 
and coherence? Which for me seem to be 
workable and rational?” 

While I realize that our answers will be 
relative, these seem to be the ultimate criteria 
to apply if books of the New Testament are 
to be anything more than objective historical 
descriptions. The appeal of each book of the 
New Testament was not evaluated by those 
who first read it through an attempt to discover 
where facts about Jesus left off and community 
accretions began: rather the value of each book 
was judged by its total religious value. The 
same is true today: The late William Temple, 
with an appreciation much like that, of the 
higher social stratum of first-century Ephesus, 
once said that the mysticism and philosophical 
note of the Gospel of John made the highest 
appeal to him. Our ardent apocalyptists to- 
day, similar to a lower social class stratum in 
Asia Minor and perhaps many in Europe in 
tecent years who have faced drastically the 
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problem of worshipping an emperor or a Fiihrer 
instead of God, find the greatest value in 
Revelation. Many of our neo-orthodox lead- 
ers, like the followers of Paul in the first cen- 
tury, exalt Pauline writings as the surest clue 
to New Testament thought. Some liberals 
today most deeply appreciate the Jesus in 
Mark. The problem of applying these criteria 
is relative to individuals as they are moulded 
by environment and heredity. 

Unless we succumb to external authori- 
tarianism of the church, the council, and the 
book as criteria for evaluating the New Testa- 
ment books about Jesus for today, reason and 
experience remain as the instruments of testing 
the meaning of Jesus in contemporary life. 


Our problem today is that of modernizing 
Jesus. For some like Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Jesus will remain merely a first-century histori- 
cal figure with little value for our century. 
Others will view Jesus as too far beyond our 
contemporary reach, as did Oparre in Maxwell 
Anderson’s The Wingless Victory, when she 
cried to her old pagan Malayan gods, before 
she drinking her cup of poison, “(He came too 
soon, this Christ of peace. Men are not ready 
yet. Another hundred thousand years they 
must drink your potion of tears and blood. . . .” 
There are still others of us who feel with Paul 
that Christ came in the fulness of time, yet 
with insights as vital for entering God’s king- 
dom today as in the first century. They ven- 
ture with C. H. Dodd tovsay, ‘The more His 
Gospel goes out into the wider world, the more 
clearly does it exhibit its universal character. . . 
For our present purpose it is enough to record 
that after many centuries of historical vicissi- 
tude His word is still current, and fertile of new 
truth.” Some of this last group feel that our 
problem today is not so much the modernizing 
of Jesus, learning how to catch up with His 
insights in the modern world! 
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1 Divergences in thinking about the person of 
Jesus were quoted from Emil Brunner, Rudolf Bult- 
mann, Frederick C. Grant, Claude G. Montefiore, 
Rudolf Otto, and Robert H. Lightfoot; deleted here 
for space. 
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OW far is it possible for us to use the 
H Fourth Gospel as a reliable witness 

to the earthly life and teaching of 
Jesus Christ?” Professor W. F. Howard of 
Birmingham, England, asked this question in 
1931 in his valuable book, The Fourth Gospel 
in Recent Criticism and Interpretation, in which 
he surveyed a generation of work on the Fourth 
Gospel, a story outside the scope of this paper. 

In the third Christian century Clement of 
Alexandria set the Fourth Gospel apart from 
the synoptics as a “spiritual” gospel; in 1820 
Bretschneider in his Probabilia set forth most 
of the questions that have ever been raised 
against its historicity, but the storm of protest, 
together with the preference for and defense 
of this gospel by the influential Schleiermacher, 
caused Bretschneider to withdraw his con- 
jectures; nearly a generation later F. C. Baur 
again raised the issue: the synoptics or John, 
and denied historicity to the latter. By 1900 
the critical position in regard to the Fourth 
Gospel was widely current in Germany: the 
Fourth Gospel is no primary source for the life 
of Jesus. 

In his chapter, “Recent New Testament 
Criticism” in The Study of the Bible Today 
and Tomorrow, M.M. Parvis lists only four 
studies in John for the period between the 
Wars: Bacon’s Gospel of the Hellenists, Col- 
well’s John Defends the Gospel, Bultmann’s 
Das Johannesevangelium, and Howard’s volume 
already cited. He entirely omits the two- 
volume work of Sir Edwin C. Hoskyns, a grave 
omission judging from its reception in theo- 
logical circles. The decade 1930-40 finds the 
Hellenists in the majority: John’s Gospel is not 
a source for the life of Jesus but is a philosophical 
interpretation of the meaning of that life. Al- 
though full length studies of the gospel are few 
between 1935 and 1945 there are sections or 
chapters in more general works by America’s 
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sy 
ple 
leading New Testament scholars which accept ph 
a Hellenistic background for the Gospel of J {0 
John. fro 
Since 1940 some half-dozen books on the Mm SY 
Fourth Gospel have appeared.’ To read three po 
of these books is to realize that there is a de- ‘ 
finitely “‘new look” in some Johannine studies. cri 
A bibliographical article, “Ten Years With J 
Books in Biblical Theology,” in Interpretation, 
July, 1947, characterizes W. A. Smart’s The J b's 
Spiritual Gospel as taking “‘the critical positions Go 
of an earlier day.”” Not yet completely adjusted cer 
to the new experience of being out-of-date or J J°\ 
soon-to-become-out-of-date, I shall continue suk 
to recommend this little book as among the cor 
best collateral reading for college students that tin 
I know. Limitations of space prevent even in 
cursory treatment of all six books of the decade. COr 
I shall note first a little book omitted both tra 
by Parvis and by the author of the biblio- - 
graphical survey, H. W. Dana’s The Ephesian fai 
Tradition, which has not deserved the neglect as | 
it has received. It is the first application of i !” 
form-critical method to the Fourth Gospel by = 
an American scholar. Dana denies the valid- Ing 
ity of the assumptions of Dibelius and Grant firs 
that the form-critical approach is for the synop- Go: 
tics only, insisting that ‘all four gospels rest For 
upon the same basal fact in the mind of apos- duc 
tolic Christianity: the tendency to place in i 'U 
permanent form what was believed and taught Jim 3st 
about Jesus.’” Dana quotes with satisfaction I 
the British scholar, P. Gardner-Smith who trac 
asserts that the author of the Fourth Gospel Chi 
did not know the synoptics, but “whoever he Fou 
was, the author of the Fourth Gospel must n J 
have been instructed in the traditions of the J '°! 
church. It is a fallacy, obvious yet strangely the 
common, to think that he can only have t 
learned about the life of Christ from the perusal dist 
of some written document.”?® pro 
The most effective part of this little book chr 
is Chapter VI where Professor Dana subjects = 


the Fourth Gospel to careful examination and 
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finds strong evidence of pericopate formation. 
He first takes three Johannine parallels to 
synoptic tradition—The Cleansing of the Tem- 
ple, The Miracle of Feeding, and The Trium- 
phal Entry—and finds them exactly parallel in 
form and concludes that the author had these 
from a stream of tradition separate from the 
Synoptics yet somewhere having important 
points of contact. 

As it turns out Dana’s use of the form- 
critical tools unearths much of tne same sort 
of result as other methods have done: (1) The 
Palestinian sub-stratum is the Grundschrift of 
his predecessors. Dana finds John the one 
Gospel reflecting Jewish Messianism of first- 
century Palestine most vividly. He lists many 
Jewish touches, sees in them the Palestinian 
substratum, arguing that what was of no 
concern in Ephesus must have been a Pales- 
tinian survival. (2) Pauline influence is found 
in thought and phrasing, in great doctrinal 
conceptions and viewpoints: pre-existence and 
transcendence, new birth which parallels Paul’s 
new creation in Christ Jesus, the importance of 
faith, the voluntary nature of Christ’s death 
as an offering for sin. (3) The Ephesian stra- 
{um is Christian-Gnostic, reflecting conflicting 
currents of religious thought which were agitat- 
ing Ephesian Christianity at the end of the 
first century. “The material in the Fourth 
Gospel is not a creation but a heritage. . . .The 
Fourth Gospel is the composition into a pro- 
duct of masterful literary art of materials 
taught and preached in Asian churches in the 
last quarter of the first century.’’4 

How could the influence of a Palestinian 
tradition have so directly affected Ephesian 
Christianity? The conclusion is that the 
Fourth Gospel records a tradition that arose 
in Judea and Samaria, passed through Caesarea 
to Ephesus and was remolded and adapted to 
the developing needs of Ephesian Christianity. 

Dana believes that he has achieved four 
distinct gains: (1) the solution of some baffling 
problems: relation of Johannine to synoptic 
chronology, apparent disarrangements of text, 
difference from and similarity to the synoptics; 
(2) comfort for the conservatives who had to 
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give up apostolic authorship, since now they 
have a sure Palestinian tradition attested by 
eye-witnesses; (3) enhancement of the histori- 
cal value of the gospel ; (4) we see Jesus through 
the eyes of the Asian churches as in the synop- 
tics we see him through the eyes of the 
Palestinian churches. We can never get 
nearer the historical Jesus. This is a comfort 
to the author who insists that it is the best way 
to see Jesus, since religiously tradition is more 
nourishing than history. 

This is an attitude which has been growing 
for some time. A decade ago an American 
reviewer expressed the hope that C. H. Dodd’s 
History and the Gospel marked the end of the 
Jesus of history as opposed to the Christ of 
faith. For all who are thus in process of 
renouncing the historical basis of the Christian 
religion and who deny that we can know any- 
thing of the historical Jesus, one can only 
recommend Professor Grant’s study ‘The 
Teachings of Jesus and First Century Jewish 
Ethics” in The Study of the Bible Today and 
Tomorrow and point out that the situation is 
really not so desperate. Criticism by social 
environment, while neglected by the theologi- 
cally-minded, is still a sound method of ap- 
proach and more objective than that of its 
most vigorous critics. 

The second book to be considered very 
briefly is the third revision of R. H. Strachan’s 
The Fourth Gospel Its Significance and Environ- 
ment, which first appeared in 1917. It is an 
interesting and valuable book, a combination 
of introduction and commentary which sees 
the portrait of Jesus as a theological interpre- 
tation of the human life, based on actual tradi- 
tions of the life and ministry of Jesus. There is 
a very definite turn toward a Jewish back- 
ground for the Fourth Gospel, which appears 
in his treatment of the use of Son of Man, the 
I-sayings, the controversies with the Jews as 
reflecting actual tradition in the usual mode of 
rabbinic argument, and the possibility of 
Christological controversy in the actual ex- 
perience of Jesus. Strachan asserts, “If we 
begin by assuming that theological interpre- 
tations of Jesus always lie under the suspicion 
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of forsaking the firm ground of factual history 
it is useless to pursue the question further.’ 
One wonders what Professor Strachan thinks of 
Hoskyns’ two heavy theological volumes which 
have just gone into a second revision, evidence 
of a considerable influence in England. 
These volumes designated as “‘a first-class 
theological commentary” have little appeal for 
anyone who emphasises the historical approach 
or who believes that social and religious en- 
vironment might conceivably have exerted an 
influence on any given New Testament writing. 
It is the main work of a lifetime and was inter- 
rupted for six months while the author trans- 
lated Barth’s Rémerbrief. The author was a 
man of great learning and of even greater con- 
viction of the supreme validity of the theo- 
logical approach. His introductory pre-com- 
mentary chapters are undeniably interesting, 
especially that on “The Controversy” where 
he sums up the previous work on the gospel. 
The older English scholars were uneasy in the 
presence of the work of Wernle and Bacon. 
To them it seemed “that the critics were tum- 
bling over the precipice into the abyss, chant- 
ing a hymn of praise of the nobility of free and 
unfettered debate and research and investiga- 
tion.” He admits that the nervous dissatis- 
faction was fundamentally theological, and 
cites the work of Westcott and Scott Holland 
as deserving to be remembered “‘at a time when 
we are struggling back with great difficulty to 
a theological interpretation of the Gospels.’’’ 
Hoskyns sees the great weakness of much 
modern critical work on the Fourth Gospel 
as due to the belief that the book would yield 
to historical or psychological interpretation, 
that its obscurities would vanish before the 
progressive march of critical knowledge. The 
reason the critics failed is because the theme of 
the book is beyond human knowledge. With 
the situation thus hopeless, he goes on to 
give us 556 pages of commentary on the book 
about whose theme we can know nothing. 
A commentary on the Fourth Gospel, how- 
ever, is only preliminary. It leads to the study 
of the Pauline epistles and the synoptic gospels; 
indeed the Fourth Gospel ought to be regarded 


as the necessary prolegomenon to the under. 
standing, not only of the other books of the 
New Testament but of the Old Testament 
as well. The “episodic” narratives of the syn- 
optics are really intelligible only in the light 
of their Johannine setting and theological in- 
terpretation. Hoskyns defines the purpose of 
his commentary as threefold:* (1) To hear 
and set forth the meaning which the author 
heard and saw in the concrete, historical life 
and death of Jesus; (2) To barricade the roads 
which seek to solve the problem either by 
regarding this meaning as an idea of the author 
or as something belonging to an eye-witness; 
(3) To barricade the roads which lead to a 
disentangling of history and interpretation. 
One may wholeheartedly commend these two 
volumes to all anti-historicists, to Barth and 
all his disciples who see it as incorrect and even 
dangerous to speak of the historical Jesus. 
Here is history and interpretation raised to 
the nth degree. 

There is no Hellenistic influence in the gos- 
pel, nor was its author subject to ordinary 
biases, or influenced by any temporal factors. 
John the Baptist held the doctrine of a pre 
existent Logos, the Logos of the Prologue pre- 
supposes the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, and 
the Law of Moses is the “categorical impera- 
tive of God by which men are accused and 
exposed as sinners. It is this exposure of sin 
that makes Moses the prophet of the Son of 
God.” Finally, “the test by which the Fourth 
Gospel stands or falls is whether the Marcan 
narrative becomes more intelligible after read- 
ing the Fourth Gospel, whether the Pauline 
epistles become more transparent, or whether 
the whole material presented in the New Testa- 
ment is breaking up into unrelated frag- 
ments.’”® 

Probably the most influential book on the 
Fourth Gospel of this decade will turn out to be 
Professor Howard’s Christianity According 10 
St. John, republished by the Westminster Press 
in 1946. There are a number of reasons for 
this: his wide knowledge of previous work as 
shown in his Fernley lectures, The Fourth Gos- 
pel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation, his 
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unquestioned scholarly competence, and prob- 
ably most significant of all, his adaptation to 
the current theological climate. Even when 
the exegesis seems strained, and favorite motifs 
overplayed, this author never falls into absurd 
statement as does Hoskyns; he is never extreme 
nor paradoxical. His index reveals his almost 
complete neglect of the scholars whose work 
he reviewed in 1931. Something new in 
Johannine criticism is a book which never 
cites the work of E. F. Scott. References to 
Westcott, Bernhard, Bultmann and Dodd 
abound. It is an important book in which the 
author steadfastly sets his face toward Jeru- 
salem with the purpose of entering the lists 
against the Hellenists of his generation. He 
sees Johannine Christianity as but one aspect 
of the common Christianity of the church. 
Behind the theological interpretation is the 
same general outline of apostolic preaching 
and the foundations of the evangelic history 
of Jesus of Nazareth. This one gospel was 
fundamentally the preaching of the Cross 
which fits perfectly with Paul’s presentation 
of the earliest Christian tradition. 

How far was Johannine Christianity influ- 
enced by the intellectual and religious environ- 
ment in proconsular Asia? Howard finds 
nothing in gospel or epistles to show any influ- 
ence of Greek philosophy. The Hellenistic 
mystery religions, Mandean Gnosticism, syn- 
cretistic Hellenism sometimes furnished re- 
ligious vocabulary, but the fundamental spirit 
of these is absent. The clue to the main 
Johannine conceptions does not come from 
foreign cults and philosophies but from Jewish 
sources. This Jewish character of the lang- 
uage and thought of the Fourth Gospel has 
been overlooked because of the apparent atti- 
tude toward Jewish religion, writings and in- 
stitutions and because of the veiled hostility, 
yet there is appeal to the Messianic testi- 
monies, the Scriptures, the witness of Abraham 
and Moses, Old Testament types, such as 


for 

— manna from heaven, salvation being from the 

Gos- Jews, etc. The Fourth evangelist could not 
his [ME {'get his people’s rejection of the Messiah. 


The Prologue is an outstanding monument 
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to the Judaic character of the Gospel. The 
meaning of Logos is found in its Jewish affini- 
ties: (1) Its connection with Genesis 1 where 
the creative word called the universe into being; 
(2) The influence of the Wisdom literature, 
Proverbs and Ben Sirach; (3) The later Jewish 
identification of Wisdom and Torah. Hebrews 
thought of the divine nature as the source of 
active forces operative in the world. In the 
Fourth Gospel the pre-existent Logos repre- 
sents this divine agency. 

The anti-Hellenists among scholars unite in 
seeing the Johannine description of Jesus and 
the Jews as rooted in rabbinic practice. Here 
is the place where many readers are definitely 
repelled by the Johannine Jesus. Answering 
F. C. Burkitt’s insistence that the historical 
Jesus of the synoptic gospels could not have 
quibbled thus, Professor Howard takes refuge 
in the inability of the occidental mind to ap- 
preciate rabbinic reasoning and in the fact 
that the evangelist’s representation, at least 
to himself, was in no way derogatory to Jesus. 
It is of service too, in elucidating the Johannine 
conception of human nature and sin. 

Could the privilege of sonship be forfeited 
through sin? Rabbis insisted that not the 
“evil impulse” but bondage to it was the basis 
of sin, a bondage overcome by obedience to 
Torah. Now if the Logos is the new Torah, 
Jesus becomes the perfect revelation of the 
Father, and men divide into two classes, those 
with capacity for faith,and those without this 
capacity. This undertone of determinism is 
relieved by the emphasis on human responsi- 
bility and volition of “If any man willeth to 
do his will,” etc. The outcome is that ‘the 
revelation of Jesus the Son of God confronts 
men with a crisis in which a decision is de- 
manded.’° The response reveals whether the 
man is of God or of the world. A similar idea 
is found in the Gnostic conception of two types, 
those marked for salvation and those lost 
through evil nature. John meets this situation 
by the doctrine of the New Birth, whose synop- 
tic parallel is in becoming as little children, and 
whose Pauline counterpart is @ new creation in 
Christ Jesus. Thus Professor Howard brings 
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the Johannine outlook into the earlier circles 
of tradition. 

In Lecture V, “Eschatology and Mysticism,” 
to the author his most important chapter, he 
comes into head-on collision with the Hellen- 
ists. His major emphasis in this chapter is 
in the eschatology rather than in the mysti- 
cism, while in the gospel itself the reverse is 
true. This is the area in which he may well 
expect to find strong reader resistance. In 
contrast with many scholars, Professor Howard 
finds a strong eschatological element in the 
Fourth Gospel. Jesus as the Son of Man is 
commissioned with the functions of Judge and 
Giver of Life. Eternal life was eschatological 
in origin, meaning “life in the coming age.” 
To eschaton, the final order, is expressed in “the 
hour is not yet come,” “I come again,” “I come 
unto you.” Apply form-critical method, as 
did Windisch, remove the five Paraklete sayings 
and the farewell address is really the departure 
of Jesus and his return. Since these sayings 
are a unity they are easily removable from 
their present context. 

Professor Howard admits that the eschato- 
logical element does not dominate the Fourth 
Gospel, but its presence indicates a greater 
unity of outlook between the Johannine and 
the synoptic tradition than scholars have been 
willing to allow. He takes satisfaction in the 
newer studies of gospel tradition that promise 
a living unity instead of the older atomistic 
theology so long attributed to New Testament 
writings. He is not always convincing in his 
attempts to bring the synoptics and John 
together. This is particularly the case in re- 
gard to eschatology. The main superstructure 
of his Johannine eschatology is based upon 
C. H. Dodd’s theory of “realized eschatology.” 
It seems necessary to reiterate that the popu- 
lar, but unhistorical idea of ‘realized eschato- 
logy” has been refuted by a number of 
scholars." Dodd rests his case upon a mis- 
translation of key verbs in Mark’s Gospel, 
he uses the term /o eschaton, a neuter adjective 
as a noun, which usage does not occur in either 
the New Testament or the Apostolic Fathers.” 
To date the grammarians have had little effect 


upon the entrenched subjectivism of a popular 
but unhistorical interpretation. 

This review of some leading examples of 
Johannine criticism since 1940 points to several 
definite conclusions: (1) the resurgence of 
theological and the consequent minimizing of 
historical emphases in the study of the Bible; 
(2) the attempted rehabilitation of the Fourth 
Gospel as an authentic source for the actual 
ministry and teaching of Jesus; (3) the emerg- 
ence of a more orthodox Christian “‘apologetic” 
and re-emphasis upon the uniqueness of the 
Christian revelation. All of this is not new. 
These Johannine studies merely serve to high- 
light what has been going on for some time. 
A good picture of the current scene is to be 
found in certain chapters of The Study of the 
Bible Today and Tomorrow.'* On the eccle- 
siastical level the same emphasis appeared in 
the theological outlook of the Amsterdam Con- 
ference where the World Council of Churches 
recently came into being. Evidence seems to 
point to a continuing field day for orthodoxy. 
To an “unrepentant liberal,’ deeply indebted 
to and grateful for the labors of those who 
espoused “the critical positions of an earlier 
day”’ the resurgence of the theological and 
dogmatic emphases awakens misgivings. 

There seems to be no real meeting ground 
where the historical and the theological em- 
phases can join forces. In Fourth Gospel 
studies this is illustrated by two small books, 
Howard’s Christianity According to St. John 
and Colwell’s John Defends the Gospel, a bril- 
liant example of criticism by social environ- 
ment, with full employment of historical 
method. Read these two books and realize 
that that is no harmonization of incompati- 
bles, although the theologically-oriented scho- 
lar may insist that sound historical method is 
basic to all sound interpretation. It does not 
seem to work out that way. This is illustrated 
in current interpretations of the relation of 
the Old Testament to the New. The end 
result here is the old position that the Old 
Testament find its completion in the New, 
with the implication of no true validity for it 
taken alone, which is a direct invalidation of 
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any final worth to Judaism. A recent writer 
asks us to return to the New Testament writers 
© who saw no abiding significance and not even 
comprehension in the story of Israel apart 
from the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus. 
To one who has joyfully taught the Old Testa- 
ment for more than twenty years such a posi- 
tion seems a travesty of history. 

The liberal scholar can take comfort in the 
fact that the main onslaughts against his posi- 
tions are determined by theological considera- 
tions. This is true for Barth, Dodd, and 
} Howard, certainly, and for their disciples. 
That some of the major charges appear in the 
Preface to Barth’s Rémerbrief, certainly no 
model of scholarly clarity and consistency, is 
worth noting. One can agree with the judg- 
ment against atomism in the study of the 
New Testament, and at the same time point 
out that these charges are grossly exaggerated. 
The liberal scholar does not object to synthesis 
with his use of analysis, but he does object, 
and rightly, to forced synthesis. If variety 
rather than unity is characteristic of early 
Christianity, why try to force the facts into an 
artificial unity? C. H. Dodd is probably the 
most influential New Testament scholar of 
our time, but does that call for a revision of 
Greek grammar to uphold a given theological 
position? Nor do the anti-historicists need to 
keep belaboring Baur and Harnack whose 
shortcomings are known to the liberal scholar. 
In time the current fashions will be as out- 
moded as those which are so decried in the 
present. Historical perspective is a comfort! 

The charge that the end results of past 
New Testament scholarship are so disappoint- 
ing is a two-edged sword that cuts both ways. 
Let us assume that the Fourth Gospel gives a 
true picture of the Jewish background of the 
gospel, that here we have genuine history about 
Jesus and his ministry. Then as students of 
history what are we to do with that historical 
John the Baptist whose sect continued down 
to the sixth decade of the first Christian cen- 
tury, having assumed that the self-effacing 
herald of the Johannine Messiah, who, turning 
disciples over to Jesus, gracefully abdicates, 
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is the true delineation of what we thought 
was a stern preacher of repentance? Or what 
are we to do about repentance itself in the 
light of its absence in this gospel? Or what 
are we to do with the Johannine Jesus outside 
Judaism, hated by and hating Jews, a Jesus for 
whom there is just one sin, that of unbelief? 
The synoptic and the Johannine Jesus cannot 
be harmonized, but this should not entail dis- 
carding our tools of literary and historical 
research and going all out for any current 
theology, even though it have Pauline ante- 
cedents. If the conservatives are ‘“theologi- 
cally nervous” about the end results of radical 
liberal scholarship, I would frankly state my 
fear of the implications of the “newer’’ posi- 
tions. The liberal may well be ethically 
nervous over these since he knows the past 
results of the positions closely akin to the 
ones that are now being hailed as modern 
and new. 

It is what I see of the central desire for a 
strong Christian apologetic that troubles me 
most, mainly because there is not enough 
sackcloth in the claims that are being made for 
the Church. I happen to be a firm believer in 
the old doctrine of the necessity of bringing 
forth fruits worthy of repentance, and I believe 
that such fruits are in order at the present 
time. I am convinced that the Church is 
necessary, just as the Law of Deuteronomy 
was necessary in order to channel the best 
thought of Israel’s prophets into community 
life and to present adequate means of worship. 
But I see little evidence that the new claims of 
ecclesiasticism have enough of the saving grace 
of humility to validate them. James Parkes, 
an Anglican clergyman has written a sobering 
book Judaism and Christianity, which puts 
before us some striking and terrible sentences. 
He says, ‘‘Looking only at recent centuries and 
contemplating the terrible political activity 
of Rome since the counter-reformation and the 
equally terrible inactivity of the Protestant 
churches faced with the rise of nationalism and 
the industrial revolution, and in our own day 
Fascism and Hitlerism, I see no trace that here 
is something whose activity cannot be mea 
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sured by wholly human yardsticks. Like 
other human organizations, the churches have 
behaved sometimes better, sometimes worse 
than contemporary corporate bodies making 
no such claims as theirs.’’' 

In a later chapter, “The Christian Attitude 
Today,” the same author goes on to say, “In 
our own day and within our own civilization 
more than six million deliberate murders are 
the consequence of teaching about Jews for 
which the Christian Church is ultimately re- 
sponsible and of an attitude toward Judaism 
which is not only maintained by all the Chris- 
tian churches, but has ultimate resting place 
in the teaching of the New Testament itself. 
Of course, so long as the churches are in a posi- 
tion to maintain that the teaching is right, and 
that the contents of the New Testament on the 
subject of Judaism are unquestionably the 
whole truth, there is nothing to be said or 
GM: occa’ But what of those Christians who 
cannot sincerely maintain such a position? 
Can they any longer escape the responsibility 
for doing something about a tradition, however 
ancient and revered, which has produced such 
results?’ 

Here is where the liberal may rest his case 
for a predominantly historical approach. Of 
the Johannine studies since 1940 the only one 
that admitted a basis for anti-Semitism in the 
Fourth Gospel was the little volume quoted 
as holding “the critical positions of an earlier 
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day.” That the current trend in Johannine 
exposition will contribute to the recognition 
that the Fourth Gospel definitely encourages 
anti-Semitism there is no reason to expect. 
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The Apocrypha and the Bible 


J. COERT RYLAARSDAM* 


part of the Bible? Christianity has never 

found a real answer to this ancient ques- 
tio. An examination of the history of the 
debate leads to the conclusion that it failed 
to do so for lack of a generally acceptable 
theological principle of canonicity. 


|: WHAT sense are The Apocrypha a 


I 


The term “apocryphal” means “hidden,” 
being derived from the Greek verb amoxpirrw. 
Its earliest use in relation to religious docu- 
ments gave it a very exalted significance. It 
designated esoteric writings which were under- 
stood to embody a more profound expression 
of reality than the general intelligence given 
by the ordinary sacred writings which were 
the common possession of all people. Such 
“apocryphal” writings belonged to esoteric 
groups and sects. Members of these were the 
custodians of the “‘secrets’”’ the hidden writings 
contained. 

Both Greek Gnostic writings and Jewish- 
Christian apocalyptic materials seem to have 
enjoyed the exalted title ‘‘apocryphal.” A 
third century Gnostic papyrus, now in Leiden, 
is entitled ‘Sacred Apocryphal Book of 
Moses.” Clement of Alexandria (Stromata I, 
15:69) tells us that the Gnostic Prodicus 
claimed to possess the “apocryphal” books 
of Zoroaster. Gregory of Nyssa (oratio in 
suam ordinationem, Migne, III, 549) says that 
he read “in the apocrypha” when he quotes 
from the Apocalypse of John. Another fourth 
century figure, Gregory Nazianzus, hesitated 
to include this apocalypse in the New Testa- 
ment. But he uses it and speaks of its author 


* Associate Professor of Old Testament Theology at 
the University of Chicago. Author of Revelation in 
Jewish Wisdom Literature, 1946, and of the chapter, 
“Intertestamental Studies since Charles’ Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha” in The Study of the Bible Today 
and Tomorrow, 1947. 


as the herald who had traversed the heavens 
(carmen 33). Apparently he considered the 
contents of this “apocryphal” book too exalted 
for common use. At any rate the exalted 
meaning of the term persisted for long in 
Christian circles. There is every reason to 
suppose that Jewish esoteric writings, such 
as are indicated in II Esdras 14:6, 26, were 
also given the title “apocryphal” by Greek- 
speaking Jews. But such writings were out- 
lawed much earlier in Jewish than in Christian 
circles. 

If, as it seems, the term ‘“‘apocryphal”’ origin- 
ally had an exalted significance and was applied 
to documents held in greater awe than the 
general corpus of sacred literature, it becomes 
clear that the books of The Apocrypha, as 
understood by us, were at first not covered 
by the term. The so-called apocryphal books 
of the Septuagint or Vulgate, about which 
the church has debated so long, were not 
esoteric writings belonging to particular 
groups; they were simply late Jewish literature, 
representative of the various types of literature 
in the canon itself. They were the common 
possession of all Jews even though some were 
primarily intended for the Diaspora and others 
for Jews in Palestine. Except for II Esdras, 
which is not included in the Septuagint, but 
in the Vulgate only, the apocalyptic or esoteric 
elements are quite absent. The Apocrypha, 
so designated by us, are therefore a collection 
of materials that were not classed as “‘apocry- 
phal” in the day when that term carried its 
exalted quality of meaning. C. C. Torrey 
is quite justified in describing the literature 
discussed in his volume, The A pocryphal Litera- 
ture, as “apocryphal” but he is confusing be- 
cause he does not make clear that it did not 
all bear this title simultaneously. It is impor- 
tant to see how both the meaning of the term 
and the body of literature designated by it 


changed. 
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II 

The suppression in Judaism of esoteric 
groups or sects and their “secret” writings 
probably marks the beginning of the deteriora- 
tion of the term “apocryphal.” The orthodox 
consolidation carried out by the great rabbinic 
schools gradually succeeded in placing ‘‘out- 
side” all writings beyond those received in the 
Hebrew canon. True Jews were no longer 
permitted to read the excluded documents, 
many of which had formerly been known by 
the exalted term ‘“‘apocryphal.”’ The term be- 
came a synonym for “heretical.”” The Apoc- 
rypha we know as such were probably the 
last non-canonical Jewish writings to be placed 
“outside.” Until the third century of the 
Christian era the rabbis still cited Jesus ben 
Sira, indicating that it was not yet considered 
heretical. But finally all came under the ban. 
Judaism was under tremendous pressure. Its 
capital was destroyed; it was challenged by 
Christianity. Only by eliminating everything 
except the officially sponsored interpretation 
of the Bible that had presumably been com- 
pleted by Ezra could it hope to maintain its 
integrity and unity. Further, as Solomon 
Goldman reminds us, Christians ascribed ever 
greater authority and sanctity to the apocry- 
phal books (i.e., The Apocrypha). Ironically, 
viewed in the perspective of cause and effect, 
those Christians who have opposed the inclu- 
sion of any and all apocryphal books in the 
Bible have done so mainly on the authority of 
a rabbinic movement which put them “out- 
side” for the sake of dealing more effectively 
with the challenge of Christianity. 

In Christianity itself the term “apocryphal” 
was not degraded until somewhat later than 
in Judaism. Christianity’s need for defining 
the canon of Scripture did not arise until 
Gnosticism, and later Arianism, menaced the 
church’s integrity. Being eschatological in 
spirit early Christianity found many of the 
“hidden” and esoteric Jewish writings congenial. 
The familiar Christian elements in II Esdras 
are a standing witness to this. The notion, 
still so ardently defended a century ago by 
a man like Archibald Alexander, that only the 
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canonical books of the Hebrew Bible influenced 
the New Testament is quite exploded. Apoc-. 
alypses were especially edifying to early 
Christians and have left a deep mark on the 
New Testament; but there are also at least 
discernible traces of the influence of the Apoc. 
rypha we know as such. 

But in the second and third centuries it 
began to be important for the church to be 
more definite about its canon. Universal ac. 
ceptance by the churches became one of the 
tests of legitimacy. Apocalypticism was dis- 
credited and all claims to the possession of a 
“secret” tradition, as implied in II Esdras, were 
rejected (Irenaeus 2:27,2; 3:2,1). Also, in 
some sections of the church there was an in- 
creased readiness to be bound by Jewish 
decisions as far as the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment was concerned. 

Thus among Christians the term “apocry- 
phal” also became a synonym for heretical. 
But we must be careful to note that this 
rejection as “apocryphal” seldom extends to 
all materials beyond the twenty-two (four) 
books of the Jewish canon; and when it does 
“apocryphal” is not synonymous with heretical. 
See the case of Jerome. So, in the Festal 
Epistle, Athanasius cites three sorts of books: 
canonical, allowed to be read, and apocryphal. 
Here “apocryphal!” is synonymous with “heret- 
ical,”” but the Apocrypha we know are in the 
second class. Similarly, Rufinus speaks of 
canonical books, ecclesiastical books, and apoc- 
ryphal books. Clement and Origen often re- 
fer to non-canonical books in the Septuagint as 
“divine scripture;’’ and at the same time we 
find Origen’s surmise that books mentioned 
in the Old Testament which are no longer 
extant may have been “of those writings 
called ‘apocrypha’ to which it was not fitting 
that a place be given. . .because they contained 
many conceptions contrary to the true faith” 
(Prologue in Can. Cantic). For Origen too 
it is not impossible that the term “apocryphal” 
excluded our Apocrypha. 

Cyril of Jerusalem and Jerome describe 4 
“apocryphal” everything over and above the 
twenty-two books of the Jewish canon. “Read 
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nothing which is apocryphal,” says Cyril. 
“Read the twenty-two books of the Old Testa- 
ment.” One could conclude that the term 
“apocryphal” was the equivalent of heretical 
for Cyril. But in view of Jerome’s position 
there seems to be real reason to doubt it. 
In the preface of his version of the Bible Jerome 
says that all books not in the Hebrew canon 
“must be placed among the apocrypha.” Yet 
he specifically sanctions the ecclesiastical use 
of most of the Apocrypha in our Bibles: “As 
the church reads the books of Judith, Tobit, 
and the Maccabees but does not receive them 
among the canonical Scriptures, so also she 
may read these two books (Wisdom, Jesus ben 
Sira) for the edification of the common people, 
but not as authority to confirm any of the doc- 
trines of the church”’ (Preface to the Books of 
Solomon). Obviously “apocryphal” and “‘he- 
retical” did not mean the same thing to Jerome. 
But he more than anyone else in the early 
Christian church was responsible for attaching 
the term to the Apocrypha we know as such. 
Augustine was the-leader of a movement in 
the church which sought to give full canonical 
status to the books Rufinus had described as 
“ecclesiastical”; i.e., roughly, to our Apocry- 
pha. In his “Christian Instruction” (2:8) he 
lists the ‘whole canon of Scriptures” on the 
basis of which the church must formulate doc- 
trine. The list includes Tobit, Judith, I and 
II Maccabees, Wisdom and Jesus ben Sira. If 
we assume that he thought in terms of the 
Septuagint versions of Esther and Daniel and 
included Baruch with Jeremiah, this is precisely 
the list that was accepted as canonical by the 
Council of Trent. It seems that Augustine, 
like Rufinus, did not use the term “apocryphal’”’ 
to refer to these books for in Civitatis Dei XV, 
23 he speaks of apocryphal books as having 
no canonical value since “much error is found 
inthem.” Taught by Augustine, the Councils 
of Hippo (393) and Carthage (397) accepted 
this list as canonical and stipulated that the 
term “divine scriptures” should be reserved 
for canonical materials. Later in his Retrac- 
lions (2:4, 30) Augustine says, “When I said 
The authority of the Old Testament is ter- 
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minated by these forty-four books,’ I was re- 
ferring to the general practise by which the 
church speaks of it; however the Apostle ap- 
pears to designate as the Old Testament only 
that which was promulgated on Mt. Sinai.” 
The great bishop had learned that his views on 
canon were not acceptable to the entire church. 
More significantly, he was becoming aware 
that the canonicity of the books he defended 
rested on other grounds than that of those which 
were in the Hebrew canon, on the testimony 
of the church rather than on the testimony of 
Judaism, via the New Testament. But ec- 
clesiastical authority played a great role in 
Augustine, just as scriptural authority was 
telling for Jerome. Two theological principles 
with respect to the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment were now vying for ascendancy in the 
thinking of Augustine as well as in the thought 
of the church as a whole. Neither won a 
clear victory. 

The result of this inconclusive contest was 
that the status of the books we know as The 
Apocrypha remained ill-defined. There was 
no strict agreement as to which documents 
belonged to the group, but a core of six persists. 
They never fail to be included in their tradi- 
tional locations in copies of the Septuagint and 
Vulgate, even though the Council of Laodicea 
(363) had declared them uncanonical. They 
were read by all Christians and served their 
liturgical role in the churches. Though de- 
clared canonical by some councils it was recog- 
nized that their canonicity rested on a different 
basis, both historically and theologically, than 
that of the rest of the Old Testament. Also, 
while normally referred to as “ecclesiastical 
writings” (itself an indefinite term), Jerome 
had declared them “apocryphal,” a term now 
generally synonymous with “heretical.” All. 
this is very ambiguous and inconclusive; but 
it essentially describes the state of things that 
persists into our own day. The real cause of 
this, it seems, is that there has never been a 
fully articulate and generally accepted theology 
of canon. This lack insures the safety in the 
canon of those documents once universally ac- 
cepted as of it; but condemns to everlasting 
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uncertainty books like our Apocrypha that 
were never universally accepted or rejected. 
The problem of The Apocrypha is really a 
specific case of a much larger problem. 


II 


Beginning with Jerome, the scholars of the 
church consistently opposed granting canonical 
status to The Apocrypha. In the era of the 
Reformation both Catholic and Protestant 
scholars illustrate this. The standard basis 
of objection was that they were not in Hebrew 
nor in the Jewish canon and consequently 
without authority. Wycliffe, who was espe- 
cially concerned with a Bible that was author- 
itative for the meaning of faith, accepted Jer- 
ome’s dictum that only the Old Testament 
books in the Hebrew Bible were truly inspired. 
Consistently following out this view, Andrew 
Bodenstein von Carlstadt was the first to iso- 
late the non-Hebrew books from their normal 
locations in the Old Testamnt and-place them 
together after the canonical books. He term- 
ed all non-canonical books “‘apocryphal;” yet 


from among them he chose the six that Augus- 
tine had sponsored as of greater value than 


the rest, calling them “agiographi.” Miles 
Coverdale also brought the non-Hebrew books 
together at the close of the Old Testament and 
entitled the corpus The A pocrypha, thus giving 
them the title that was to win general accept- 
ance in Protestantism. The Spanish Ximenes 
in the preface to his Polyglot Bible (1514-17), 
insisted that books outside of the Jewish canon 
were for edification rather than for the estab- 
lishment of doctrine. Erasmus, too, notwith- 
standing his opposition to the Reformation, 
could not agree that The Apocrypha were of 
equal authority with the Jewish canon. He 
_agreed to accept as valid whatever the church 
approved, but added, “It is of great importance 
to know in what spirit the church approves 
a thing. . .it surely does not wish Judith, Tobit, 
and Wisdom to have the same authority as 
the Pentateuch.” Cajetan, also a great Catho- 
lic scholar, insisted that the judgments of 
Jerome were of greater significance than ec- 
clesiastical usage. It is clear that biblical 
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scholarship, both in the early church and at 
the opening of the modern period, opposed 
the canonization of The Apocrypha. 

What was really at the bottom of this per. 
sistent scholarly objection to the canonicity 
of The Apocrypha was a theological principle 
of canonicity for the Old Testament. Basic 
to this principle was the conviction that rey. 
elation consisted in verbal oracles. It was as. 
sumed that all true Old Testament oracles had 
been given in Hebrew and that the task of 
canonizing the Old Testament had been com- 
pleted by the people of the Old Covenant. 
It was taken for granted that Ezra had con- 
pleted the canon and that Christians were the 
heirs of a completed revelation. When schol- 
ars who held to this theological basis for Old 
Testament canonicity discovered that certain 
portions of the Septuagint and Vulgate were 
not in Hebrew nor received as canonical by the 
Jews they were bound to declare them unca- 
nonical. Even Augustine was not wholly un- 
moved by this scholarly and theological posi- 
tion. 

But there was another theological principle 
relating to canonicity operating alongside the 
one noted above and counteracting it. This 
was the principle that the authority of the 
church could decide the canonical corpus of 
Scripture. Thus, for the New Testament, 
catholic testimony to apostolic origin was the 
test. For The Apocrypha it was simply uni- 
versal acceptance. But The Apocrypha never 
wholly passed this test, due, no doubt, to the 
influence of the other principle. It was one 
thing to define, on the basis of catholic witness, 
the content of the New Testament canon; it 
consisted wholly of Christian materials. It was 
quite another thing to decide about Jewish 
materials not in the Jewish canon, especially 
since both the New Testament and the church 
taught that “the oracles of God” were given 
to Israel. Long and universal usage in the 
churches never enabled The Apocrypha to win 
canonicity. 

The theological principle that the church is 
authoritative in all matters of canon underlies 
the Council of Trent’s decision to declare the 
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entire Vulgate, excepting I and II Esdras and 
the Prayer of Manasseh, fully canonical. The 
exposition of the full power of the church to 
decide all questions of Scripture, including the 
canonical status of ail pre-Christian writings, 
| is really the heart of this action. It might be 
said that in canonizing the Vulgate Trent did 
not so much lift The Apocrypha to the level of 
the Jewish canon as reduce the latter to the 
status of “church books.” Indeed, under 
Trent’s influence, the eastern church did this 
explicitly. It declared all the Septuagint of 
equal authority since all were ‘‘church books.” 

Even after Trent Catholic scholars tried to 
make some distinction between the Jewish 
canon and the Vulgate as a whole. Much was 
made of Erasmus’ statement that “the church 
receives books in different ways.’”’ A Domin- 
ican scholar devised a way of referring to the 
books of the Jewish canon as ‘‘protocanonical” 
and to others in the Vulgate Old Testament 
as “deuterocanonical.” But since Trent had 


established ecclesiastical authority in matters 


of canon, these attempts to keep alive the 
memory of historic distinctions were theolog- 
ically meaningless. And lest they become the 
wedge for reopening the theological question 
settled by Trent, Rome suppressed them. 

Since Protestantism rejected the theological 
principle which made the contemporary testi- 
mony and authority of the universal church 
independent of biblical authority it naturally 
rejected the canonical status of those portions 
of the Vulgate Old Testament not in the Jewish 
canon. Especially since, as it moved on and 
crystallized, the Reformation shared the verbal 
oracle interpretation of the nature of revelation, 
coupled with the New Testament teaching that 
God had providentially arranged that the Jews 
complete the definitive collection of all true 
oracles that make up the Old Testament. 
This materialistic, quantitative implication in 
the Protestant theological principle of canonic- 
ity was, of course, equally present in Catholi- 
cism. What differed was the identification of 
the agent set by God to select and authorita- 
tively seal the true oracles that constitute the 
Old Testament. 
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In the first generation of the Reformation 
the possibility of an entirely fresh theological 
principle of canonicity had momentarily made 
itself felt. Luther was probably its best voice. 
It implied that canonicity was not so much a 
matter of quantity as of quality. Canonicity 
was to be decided not on the basis of historic 
status or conciliar decisions, but on the basis 
of a document’s intrinsic relevance for and 
witness to the faith. Luther stated this in the 
slogan “Was Christum treibt ist biblisch.” 
However, the normative definition could 
change without altering the principle implied. 
The principle was essentially one that insisted 
on the theological unity of the Bible. In terms 
of it Luther was prepared to eliminate books 
from the accepted canon of both Testaments 
and accept Jesus ben Sira from the non-Jewish 
part of the Vulgate. While the principle in- 
sists that the essential canon is always a theo- 
logical entity, determined by the faith of the 
church, this faith has its norm in the Bible, 
not in the councils of the church as such. Fur- 
ther, it does not preclude the necessity of 
coming to some rather fixed conclusions about 
the material extent of the canon; but, in prin- 
ciple, these material boundaries would always 
be secondary, not de fide. The real canon is 
a theological entity or form that can never hope 
to have a fully exhaustive and perfectly match- 
ing historical and material expression. 

Whatever the merits of this principle of 
canonicity emergent in Luther and other re- 
formers may have been, it produced no con- 
crete results for it was soon crowded out by 
the old verbal oracle view. This view, which 
tends to reduce the quality of canonical mate- 
rials to a common level, stands behind all sorts 
of theories of verbal inspiration and so-called 
“scriptural inerrancy.”’ It has allegorized and 
otherwise imported meanings into canonical 
books but dealt realistically with the Apoc- 
rypha to “prove” the superiority of the books 
in the canon. It has treated the New Testa- 
ment’s references to the Scriptures of the Old 
Covenant in a materialistic way, equating “the 
oracles of God” committed to Israel with the 
corpus of literature not precisely defined until 
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long after Paul had used the phrase. All of 
which is by no means to be taken to mean 
that The Apocrypha should have been accepted 
as canonical or that the Roman way was any 
more viable. 


IV 


When the issue is thus raised to the level of 
theological principle we see that the Reforma- 
tion did not produce a constructive solution 
of the ancient problem. The whole rather 
tedious story of the precise role allowed The 
Apocrypha by the several sections of Protest- 
antism or the exact number of documents 
covered by that title is a matter of very second- 
ary importance. It can only serve as an index 
to the extent that ecclesiastical tradition was 
variously permitted to modify the strict de- 
mands of dogma. It offers no clue to a growth 
in the theological understanding of the problem 
of canonical scripture. That Lutherans and 
Anglicans should have declared The Apocrypha 
useful for edification and that the latter should 
have included parts of them in the lectionary 
despite Puritan resistance; that John Light- 
foot, member of the Westminster Assembly, 
called The Apocrypha “a patchery of human 
invention” and that the Assembly ordered it 
“not to be otherwise approved or made use of 
than other human writings;” that the famous 
Synod of Dort, to avoid offending British Cal- 
vinists, placed The Apocrypha after the New 
Testament in the Bible rather than after the 
Old; that after a bitter struggle between its 
Scottish and English supporters the British and 
Foreign Bible Society ceased publishing The 
Apocrypha; these and many similar facts and 
incidents are, for those asking what should be 
done about The Apocrypha, just interesting 
curiosa that do not contribute to a creative 
theological solution. 

In the last two generations the historic posi- 
tion of biblical scholarship with respect to The 
Apocrypha has been almost completely re- 
versed. But neither does this indicate prog- 
ress towards a creative solution. Since the 
days of R. H. Charles there has been a tre- 
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mendous increase in the scientific study of the 
books in The Apocrypha. For scientific pur- 
poses scholars take the lead in treating them 
as integrally a part of the Bible. The modern 
speech translation of the Bible published by 
the University of Chicage Press appeared in 
1939 as “The Complete Bible.” The adjective 
indicates that The Apocrypha has been in- 
cluded. In the Preface the revered Edgar J. 
Goodspeed makes this statement: “It has been 
truly said that no one can have the complete 
Bible as a source book for cultural study of art, 
literature, history, and religion, without The 
Apocrypha. From the earliest Christian times 
down to the age of the King James version, 
they belonged to the Bible; and, while modern 
critical judgments and religious attitudes deny 
them a position of equality with the Old and 
New Testamentscriptures, historically and cul- 
turally they are still a part of the Bible.” 

As usual Dr. Goodspeed knew what he was 
about and his statement makes it admirably 
clear. The “Complete Bible” in which The 
Apocrypha must be included is not so much 
the Bible of the faith, nor, indeed, is it the 
Bible of the church; the “Complete Bible” 
Goodspeed talks about is a cultural record; 
and taken as such The Apocrypha is an integral 
part of it. That this is so is indisputable, but 
we are thereby reminded that we must watch 
our definitions when we discuss this question 
of the inclusion of The Apocrypha in the Bible. 
The completely changed position of modern 
scholars with respect to The Apocrypha is ac- 
complished by a redefinition of the word Bible, 
not by a constructive solution for the problem 
of canon. The concern of scholars in the past 
to define the Bible theologically and ecclesiasti- 
cally has been set aside in favor of a cultural 
and historical definition. One can not find 
fault with this except to remark that it in no 
sense advances the solution of the historic prob- 
lem of the canon. That, one feels, still awaits 
the development of an entirely fresh theological 
principle of canonicity, a principle that controls 
the Old and New Testaments as well as The 


Apocrypha. 
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An Opinion Concerning the Pacifism of Jesus 


GUY MARTIN DAVIS, JR.* 


bution of modern New Testament crit- 

icism has been to provide a suitable 
groundwork for an ethic based upon the person 
and teachings of Jesus, and with it certain 
indications as to how a Christian should re- 
spond to the challenges of our present critical 
age. Prominent among those challenges is the 
matter of peace and war, and men are con- 
tinuing to ask Walter Rauschenbusch’s time- 
less question, “What would Jesus do?”! 

The answer to the question of what Jesus 
would do in any situation is, of course, ines- 
capably involved with an understanding of 
what Jesus did do and say in relatively similar 
instances as clarified by exegetical study. 
This paper presents the findings of a fresh 
inquiry into those portions of the gospels which 
would seem to cast light upon Jesus’ feeling 
toward the single problem of what an individ- 
ual ought to do when required by civil govern- 
ment to bear arms, i.e., to use force and violence 
as a general method of dealing with people. 

The matter at once resolves itself into two 
parts, the first of which demands an examina- 
tion of Jesus’ attitude toward civil authority. 


P mse the most significant contri- 


The Allegiance of Jesus 


There is ample evidence to demonstrate that 
Jesus thought of himself as a typical, if pro- 
phetic, member of the Jewish race, in proud 
contradistinction to the Hellenistic world all 
around him.? If he entertained any more spe- 
cific nationalistic inclinations, such do not find 
their way into the synoptic gospels, where there 
is, in fact, an air of antipathy toward both 
Jewish and alien ruling authorities which may 
well go back to the Nazarene teacher.* Be- 
lieving as he did that the cataclysmic Kingdom 
of God was “at hand,” a time in which all 
political and social systems would be dissolved, 


*Fellow in New Testament, Graduate School of 
Religion, University of Southern California. 


Jesus’ independent religious concern appears 
to have permitted him to ignore the revolution- 
ary propensity of his Galilean fellows‘ but led, 
at the same time, to undisguised conflict with 
institutional leaders.’ That he was much dis- 
liked by those in religious prominence in the 
northern province, and perhaps with good rea- 
son, is quite clear,® and there is a reasonable 
possibility that he left Galilee in part at least 
to evade the murderous intent of the tetrarch 
Herod Antipas.’ 

In bringing his message to Judea, Jesus ap- 
parently experienced even less success with 
those in clerical and secular control, and the 
combined opposition of religious and civil au- 
thorities brought about his crucifixion. 

The story of the trial before the Jewish au- 
thorities agrees essentially in parallel passages 
in Mark 14:53-72 and Matthew 26:57-75. 
However much of it is historical, a fair ap- 
praisal must admit the attitude of the prisoner 
to be one of disdain. In the account in Luke 
22:54-71, Jesus seems to answer more readily 
but registers, if anything, a greater scorn at 
the whole proceeding. The same is true in 
the narrative of the trial before the Roman 
authorities as shared by Mark 15:1-20 and 
Matthew 27:1-31. Lukealone, however, 23:4—- 
12, reports a momentary change of venue which 
enables Jesus to pursue his method of deter- 
mined silence against the Galilean political 
head. 

If the principal details of the trial be ac- 
cepted as authentic,® there is little question 
that Jesus’ attitude was one of utter refusal 
to recognize the sovereignty of civil authority 
in this situation. This suggests, of course, 
that Jesus recognized a higher allegiance than 
civil authority which, when it conflicted with 
civil authority, made itself plainly known. 
This is borne out by further examination.® 
Jesus’ first and most impelling loyalty, that 
which could never be relative nor compromised 
in any degree, was his loyalty to God, whom 
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he discerned as a loving and interested Father. 
The will of his Heavenly Father transcended 
for Jesus all of the circumstances and institu- 
tions of life. His Gethsemane prayer was as 
well his everyday creed. 

When, however, as has been done here, it 
is asserted that Jesus never compromised his 
ideal, some explanation must be offered re- 
garding the matter of paying tribute to Caesar, 
as reported in Mark 12:13-17 and parallels.’ 


The Tribute of Jesus 


In studying the passage, it first deserves to 
be noted that the group of Pharisees questioned 
Jesus with the avowed purpose of tricking him 
into an unfortunate answer. Had he answered 
favoring the tribute, he would have denied the 
deep conviction of all Palestinian Jews regard- 
ing overtaxation by Roman rulers. Had he 
answered opposing the tribute, he would have 
been allying himself with the Zealot revolu- 
tionary group, with which he apparently had 
no sympathy, as well as incriminating himself 
in the eyes of the military. Jesus’ answer was 
not only extremely clever, resolving a bad 
situation but left the way clear for hearers to 
maintain complete devotion to God while giv- 
ing a suitable lesser place to civil authority. 
For what did Jesus mean by “that which is 
Caesar’s...”? Certainly as a Jew of first-cen- 
tury Palestine he conceived of very little indeed 
belonging to Caesar except perhaps the coin 
on which the Roman emperor’s head was in- 
scribed. The Pharisees who asked the ques- 
tion and the Jewish carpenter who answered 
it probably felt the same about the Romans; 
interestingly, both the Pharisees and Jesus 
were concerned about an uncompromising al- 
legiance to God. The issue of approving war, 
or taxation, or the necessity of civil authority, 
which later generations have somehow related 
to the passage referred, actually did not exist. 
The question asked regarding paying tribute 
to Caesar was at its inaugural a Pharisaical 
enigma. Jesus contented himself with a 
clever answer. Since “those things which are 
God’s...” assuredly included for Jesus his 
highest allegiance, no compromise would seem 
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to be involved. Dr. G. H. C. Macgregor says 
regarding this passage, (italics mine)" 


“An excellent comment is that of the well-known 
French scholar Loisy: ‘Jesus emphasizes the lawfulness 
of political power and of tribute much less than the 
insignificance of these things in comparison with the 
Kingdom of heaven.... Let the things of this world 
be esteemed according to the smallness of their value, 
and let these duties be discharged as there is necessity; 
but let men know above all that the greatest things 
lie elsewhere, in fidelity to the heavenly Father. It 
would be to falsify the thought of Jesus to suppose 
that the debt to Caesar is on the same plane, or that 
it has the same absolute and definite character, as the 
duty towards God.’ At most Jesus suggests that 
civil obedience need not necessarily clash with the 
obedience due to God, provided that the claims of the 
State do not invade the sphere of duty owed to God.” 


Jesus went up to Jerusalem profoundly 
aware of the probability of failure and what 
might be its subsequent penalty. In doing so, 
he declared, in effect... “Let civil authority 
my highest allegiance is to 


do what it will; 
God.” 


The Method of. Jesus 


We turn now from the discussion of how 
Jesus regarded civil authority to the more 
specific consideration of his feeling toward the 
use of force and violence as a method of dealing 
with people. 

The declaration which appears to bear most 
directly upon the question is the striking com- 
pilation of moral and ethical doctrine best 
preserved for us in the artificial unity of the 
fifth to seventh chapters of the gospel of Mat- 
thew. Most New Testament scholars testify 
to the authenticity of a large part or all of the 
material gathered in these chapters. 

Unmistakable throughout and of the very es- 
sence of these teaching data is what has been 
properly termed ‘Jesus’ counsel of unlimited 
love.” Theologically grounded, in the central 
theme that God is “completely loving, active 
in good will, and perfect in all ways,” and that 
all men are consequently challenged to God- 
likeness, it follows that “the chief command- 
ment was the general one, to love God and 
men with one’s whole soul.’”"? The expression 
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of this requirement in its practical application 
is explicitly indicated. Pertinent to our par- 
ticular inquiry are such inescapable precepts 
as,!8 


“Resist not him that is evil: but whosoever smiteth 
thee on thy right cheeck, turn to him the other also. 
And if any man would go to law with thee and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And 
whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him 
two.... Ye have heard it said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor and hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, and pray for them that persecute 
you; that ye may be sons of your Father who is in 
heaven... .” 


Blessed, according to Jesus, are the meek, the 
merciful, the peacemakers, and the persecuted, 
as opposed to the persecutors. 

Dr. Harvie Branscomb, in his excellent vol- 
ume on The Teachings of Jesus, includes a 
chapter where he develops to its deserved 
length “the meaning of the law of love.’’4 
This teaching of Jesus, in actual practice, says 
Dr. Branscomb, means first forgiveness, sec- 
ondly humanitarian service, and finally evan- 
gelism or the transformation of the inner being 


of the individual. Interpreting further he 
remarks, 


“The most effective way to consider this teaching 
and its real meaning is to ask the question which 
Jesus repeatedly declared to be at the base of all moral 
problems: What is the course of action which love 
would dictate?” 


In similar reference, Dr. Macgregor writes,"® 


“Jesus is here laying down a new principle.... 
Evil is now to be overcome, not by ‘resistance’, but by 
the power of forbearing and, if necessary, suffering 
love,” 


It is evident that Jesus applied this means 
of accomplishing seemingly impossible “moral 
Victories” in cases where conventional methods 
gave no help. A partial list might include the 
Gerasene demoniac, the centurion’s servant, 
the woman taken in adultery, Zaccheus, the 
dying thief, and most significantly, the whole 
situation of the betrayal, the cross, and, if 
extended to its ultimate implication, the res- 
urrection. 
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It is not in error to suggest that this method 
was a vital part of the dynamic of Jesus’ 


person. Says Dr. Macgregor,!” 


“Would the world have hailed him as Saviour if he 
had died leading the Jewish patriots against the Roman 
legions instead of forgiving his enemies upon a Roman 
cross? For this positive redemptive method of over- 
coming evil, when carried to the uppermost, finds its 
supreme illustration in the Cross, where Jesus refused 
the method of force in dealing with the world’s evil 
and prayed for his enemies instead, thereby setting 
forth in action the power of suffering and sacrificial 
love to vindicate the moral order and recreate a sinful 
world.” 


Before leaving this section, it is necessary 
to consider the story of the Cleansing of the 
Temple,'* the only incident reported by the 
synoptists wherein Jesus seems to have violated 
his principle of refusing to approve violence 
as a method of dealing with people. It should 
be initially noted that the episode maintains 
a pivotal position in the total synoptic frame- 
work, being, for Mark especially, the circum- 
stance which causes the chief priests and scribes 
to take action in terms of crucifixion against 

Dr. Goguel questions the historicity of the 
account on the basis of its present disconnected 
nature, contending, by means of meticulous 
exegesis, that the arrangement of the narrative 
is not natural. He concludes,” 


“At the outset the record must have been a great 
deal simpler than it is now. Originally it would have 
said that Jesus protested against the presence of the 
sellers of merchandise and money-changers in the 
Temple. Quite naturally the saying of Jesus was 
transformed into an incident, and, at the third stage of 
development, the saying and the story to which it had 
given rise were combined.” 


In further regard to the story of the Cleans- 
ing of the Temple, it need only be said that on 
a logical basis, the historicity of the narrative 
cannot be defended. It is difficult to explain 
how a Galilean carpenter who had never before 
been in the temple at Jerusalem (Mark 11:11), 
however zealous, could single-handedly evict 
by force a group of money-changers and dove 
salesmen.» It is much more reasonable to 
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presume that Jesus condemned their activities 
openly as he taught in the temple, and that 
some such development as Dr. Goguel has de- 
scribed provided the present narrative. 

Thus our analysis is saying that it is unlikely 
that the story of the Cleansing of the Temple 
is historical in its present form, and it would 
therefore follow that Jesus took no action of 
a violent or forceful nature on any occasion of 
which we have record. 


The “Swords” of Jesus 


There are two passages in the synoptic gos- 
pels which at first glance seem to complicate 
considerably the whole matter of Jesus’ feeling 
toward the use of force and violence. The 
first of these is Matthew 10:34 ff., (and Lukan 
parallel) wherein Jesus says that he came “not 
to send peace, but a sword...” and follows 
with a prediction of family differences which 
will result from complete devotion to Christian 
discipleship. 

There is good reason to suspect that this 
section was created by the insistent practical 
need of the early church. During the years 
in which the primitive Messianic group was 
struggling to emancipate itself from Judaism, 
and afterwards with special reference to the 
war of 70 A.D., many families were split by 
the matter of Christian allegiance. The same 
was true wherever Christianity moved out into 
the Gentile world and gained new converts. 
In such instances, a prediction of the difficulty 
(and a sort of blessing of it) from the very lips 
of Jesus carried tremendous consolation and 
encouragement. Such an evaluation of the 
passage does not eliminate, however, the pos- 
sibility that all or part may be authentic to 
Jesus, in which case an interpretation is re- 
quired. The Lukan parallel (Luke 12:51) 
has made that interpretation for us, by cor- 
recting the word “sword” to “division.” The 
expression then becomes purely figurative. 
Jesus is recognizing that the message which 
directs him to the cross will also bring many 
difficulties to his followers.” No possible ap- 
proval of the use of a sword can be obtained 


from this passage. 


A far more difficult section is that of Luke 
22:35-38, wherein Jesus apparently is advising 
his disciples to purchase weapons. It is im. 
portant to note that this suggestion of Jesus 
is found only in Luke. Matthew and Mark 
do not have it. The passage is itself contra. 
dictory, for on the one hand Jesus seems to be 
urging preparation for resistance and on the 
other explains that the prophecy regarding his 
crucifixion is about to be fulfilled. Another 
puzzling feature is the apparent satisfaction 
of Jesus when two swords are found to be pres- 
ent among the company. Certainly twelve 
men anticipating armed defense would not rely 
upon two swords.?* Perhaps the only logical 
suggestion among the many that scholars have 
presented is that of Dr. J. M. Creed, an Eng. 
lish commentary author, as quoted by Dr. 
Macgregor,?4 

“The command to buy a sword must be taken 
seriously, but metaphorically. It seems better to 
assume that Jesus intended the words of verse 36 (And 
he that hath a purse, let him take it; and he that hath 
none, let him sell his cloak, and buy a sword) to be 
accepted in a general sense as a warning that disaster 
is coming, and that the disciples misunderstand him. 
Then Jesus, in despair at the denseness of his hearers 
who have taken him literally and produced two swords, 
breaks off the conversation with the common Semitic 
formula, ‘It is enough’ ” (Moffatt: “Enough of this”). 


This explanation is much helped by the several 
other occasions in the Synoptics, wherein the 
disciples fail to see the full implication of 
things. 

The section needs to be read as well in con- 
junction with its Gethsemane sequel,” the act 
of the swordsman at the time of the arrest. 
This latter phase is reported by all three Synop- 
tists. 

a) In Mark 14:43-52, Judas comes into the 
garden, speaks to Jesus, kisses him, and Jesus 
is seized. Then “a certain one of them that 
stood by drew his sword and smote the servant 
of the high priest, and struck off his ear.” At 
this point Jesus, either unaware of what has 
gone on or unconcerned about it, challenges 
the multitude because they come as thougi 
taking a robber instead of one who has beet 
with them daily. 
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Since Mark has no previous passage in which 
the disciples are shown to be bearing swords, 
there is considerable doubt that ‘‘a certain one 
of them that stood by” refers to one of the 
disciples. The narrative is very broken and 
verse 48, which begins, ‘““And Jesus answered 
and said... ”’, seems out of place because it is 
not immediately apparent what question he 
isanswering. It would appear to be an answer 
to verse 45 wherein Judas addresses him, and, 
if such is the case, suggests that the incident 
of the swordplay was a later insertion into the 
earlier tradition. The possibility that it was 
so inserted after the earliest gospel was com- 
plete, as a harmonization to Luke, cannot be 
entirely discounted. 

b) Matthew has recovered the smoothness 
of the account by giving Jesus an answer to 
Judas before the swordsman does his violent 
deed. Once done, however, it provides an 
opportunity for Jesus to condemn the use of 
the sword, and then the addition that if he 
chose, he could call down legions of angels to 
save him, but would not do so in order that 
prophecy might be fulfilled. In Matthew, it 
is to be noted, the swordsman has become “‘one 
of them that were with Jesus.” 

c) In Luke, Judas draws near to kiss Jesus 
but stops when questioned by the latter. His 
followers ask, “Lord, shall we smite with the 
sword?” Then, apparently before Jesus can 
answer, one, identified only as “‘a certain one 
of them,”’ draws his sword and cuts off the ear 
of the high priest’s servant. This gives Jesus 
a chance to say, “Suffer ye them thus far,” 
and to perform a miracle of healing. 

One is inclined to ask, is not the story of the 
direction to purchase the swords (which ap- 
pears in only the one gospel) adopted by Luke 
simply to indicate that the disciples possessed 
swords? And is not the whole story of the 
resistance simply an opportunity for Luke to 
draw the sharp contrast between the method 
which might have been used to meet arrest, 
that of armed violence, as against the healing 
touch and submissive willingness of Jesus? 

That the action of a disciple in the role of 
a swordsman is historical is extremely doubt- 


ful.” Logic would seem to suggest that if a 
question about the matter of the sword entered 
at all, it was in part as Luke has it, a case of 
the disciples asking Jesus if they are to resist 
and his reply to the contrary. 

Thus three conclusions may be drawn from 
the story: (1) Jesus himself did not use a sword 
nor did he sanction the use of a sword. (2) 
There is considerable doubt that the swords- 
man, if one existed, was a member of the band 
of twelve disciples; and, (3) There is reasonable 
doubt, based upon exegetical inquiry, that a 
sword was drawn or used in this circumstance. 


Conclusions 


The tendency in papers of this kind has been 
to draw unwarranted conclusions on the basis 
of limited evidence. Certainly the gospels do 
not give us all of Jesus’ life or even a full ac- 
count of his ministry. It remains legitimate 
to state that, as far as we know, Jesus did not 
himself confront the specific problem of war 
and peace, and so made no precise pronounce- 
ment upon it. 

Christian decisions, however, are for the 
most part made, not upon a basis of precise 
pronouncement, but on a basis of principle and 
spirit. Thus those things which Jesus did and 
said which relate in any sense to our problem 
remain supremely important. On the basis of 
those passages examined, it is possible to say 
with assurance that: 

(1) Jesus recognized for himself and his fol- 
lowers a higher allegiance than civil authority, 
an allegiance to a loving God. 

(2) Jesus refused on every occasion of which 
we have record to use force and violence as a 
method of dealing with people. There is no 
adequate reason to believe that he recom- 
mended or approved the use of arms. 

(3) Jesus used actively and often “the coun- 
sel of unlimited love.” This was his method. 
He not only taught it but lived it as well, and 
in the cross it reached its highest expression. 

This is exactly as far as the evidence takes 
us. The anachronistic (but perhaps nec- 
essary) decision concerning the pacifism of 
Jesus can at this point be left to the minister 
and individual Christian layman. 
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Research Abstracts 


The most conspicuous feature of contemporary 
historical scholarship has been the resurgence of in- 
terest in the Reformation and a revival of scholarly 
concern with the Puritans of seventeenth-century 
England and eighteenth-century America. The rise 
of neo-orthodoxy and a heightened Protestant self- 
consciousness accounts for the revival of Reformation 
study, while the present straits of Anglo-Saxon culture 
and society have caused men to re-examine the major 
current of their heritage in an effort to understand 
from whence they came and whither they may be 
tending. 

Edgar M. Carlson, The Re-interpretation of Luther 
(Westminster Press, 1948), summarizes and interprets 
the results of four decades of intensive Luther-research 
by Swedish scholars, who have provided much of the 
leadership in the modern Luther renaissance. 

Jaroslav Pelikan, Jr., “Luther’s Attitude toward 
John Hus” (Concordia Theological Monthly, Oct., 1948), 
contends that the development of Luther’s attitude 
toward Hus was important for “the entire history of 
Protestantism in Eastern Europe, since it was chiefly 
through this attitude that relations between the Refor- 
mation and Eastern lands were stimulated.” Luther 
ultimately arrived at “the conviction that he was sup- 
porting the same cause for which, a hundred years 
before, John Hus had lived a hero’s life and died a 
martyr’s death.” 

Harold J. Grimm, “Luther’s Conception of Terri- 
torial and National Loyalty” (Church History, June, 
1948), asserts that “Luther’s territorial and national 
loyalty had nothing in common with modern national- 
ism, for it was at all times subordinated to a greater 
loyalty of a religious character. Moreover, the gov- 
ernment which he knew, both territorial and imperial, 
had nothing in common with the modern, secularized 
state, or even with the absolute monarchy which used 
the church for its own dynastic ends.” 

E. G. Schwiebert, “The Reformation from a New 
Perspective” (Church History, March, 1948), suggests 
that a study of the curriculum, faculty, and locale 
and nationality of the students at Wittenberg—‘the 
very hot-bed of reform’’—will reveal that the Refor- 
mation was not the work of one individual. “Rather 
than the accomplishment of Martin Luther alone, the 
Reformation grew and flourished as the result of the 
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labors of numberless teachers, preachers, students, 
monks, priests, lawyers, doctors, and other laymen, 
many of them now, and perhaps forever, obscure.” 

Roland H. Bainton, “Luther’s Struggle for Faith”? 
(Church History, Sept., 1948), has produced a mono- 
graph of real insight in which he takes issue with the 
contention that the evangelical experience of 1513 
had permanently resolved for Luther all fundamental 
problems of faith. “We must recognize... that his 
groanings and travailings for the faith were lifelong.” 

A. S. Wood, “Luther’s Bedside Manual’ (London 
Quarterly and Holborn Review, Oct., 1948), reveals in a 
study of the great reformer’s little devotional classic, 
that Luther was far from being a “son of thunder at 
heart,” and he makes a plea for the inclusion of this 
little known, but deeply spiritual tract, on the shelf 
beside the Confessions of Augustine, the Imitation of 
Christ, and Law’s Serious Call. 

Heinz Bluhm, “Luther’s View of Man in his First 
Published Work” (Harvard Theological Review, April 
1948), discusses the tract, published six months before 
the posting of the Theses, which established his reputa- 
tion as “one of the most widely read writers in the 
German tongue.” Its significance is that it makes 
“abundantly clear” that the alliance with the Greek 
spirit had come to an end. ‘“Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, Luther pitted himself staunchly from the 
start against the chief representative of the great com- 
promise, Thomas Aquinas. Standing on the shoulders 
of Paul and Augustine, Luther put all orthodox Chris- 
tians of the West into two irreconcilable camps.” 

Quirinus Breen, “ ‘Loci Communes’ and ‘Loci’ in 
Melanchthon” (Church History, Dec., 1947), concludes 
that Melanchthon’s works on theology are primarily 
handbooks for preachers, and that they set the pattern 
for subsequent Protestant theological treatises, and 
that one of their major services was the saving of 
Aristotle for a later generation. 

John T. McNeill, “Thirty Years of Calvin Study” 
(Church History, Sept., 1948) has placed all students of 
Calvin heavily in his debt for many years to come. 
He classifies, evaluates, and discusses 258 significant 
articles and books dealing with Calvin that have been 
published since 1918. 

Roy W. Battenhouse, “Doctrine of Man in Calvin 
and in Renaissance Platonism” (Journal of the History 
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of Ideas, Oct., 1948) denies any basic contrast between 
the Renaissance and Reformation interpretations of 
man. “In the points I have considered, I see more 
sign of polarity than of radical disagreement.” 

Werner Richter, “The Calvinistic Conception of the 
State: Its Tradition and Its Secularization” (Theology 
Today, July, 1948), states: “The result of the Calvinist 
way of life was a type of conservative democracy in 
which individualism and wholism were combined in a 
manner which defies all theoretical speculation on the 
incompatibility of principles.” ‘The contrast between 
this conservative type of democracy which developed in 
the shadow of Calvinism and the aggressive, revolu- 
tionary type of France” must be stressed. Although 
the Enlightenment defeated Calvinism, ‘‘even the heirs 
of Calvin were not aware of their defeat.” Con- 
sequently Reinhold Niebuhr is right when he says: 
“The contributions made by Calvinism to our political 
life are frequently preserved with greater loyalty by 
secular political thinkers who are unconscious of the 
source of their heritage than by those who stand 
ostensibly in the Calvinist tradition.” 

Winthrop S. Hudson, ‘Democratic Freedom and 
Religious Faith in the Reformed Tradition” (Church 
History, Sept., 1946), surveys the problem of the 
relationship of Calvinism and democracy as stated by 
recent writers, and concludes: “To contend that early 
Calvinism anticipated and elaborated all the elements 
of modern democracy would be utterly naive and far 
from the truth,” but this “does not constitute a denial 
of parentage. . .. While early Calvinism did not possess 
all the characteristics of modern democracy, neverthe- 
less it has played an important role in its development. 
The relationship has been intimate and direct.” 

John T. McNeill, “The Democratic Element in 
Calvin’s Thought” (a paper read before The Society 
for Reformation Research in December 1948, and as 
yet unpublished), has produced what may well be the 
definitive discussion of the topic. A detailed examina- 
tion of Calvin’s thought yields the conclusion that the 
logic of his assumptions demanded a restriction of 
power and a sharing of political responsibility. 

J. M. Shaw, “‘The Practical Bearing of the Reformed 
Faith on the Life of the World Today” (Theology Today, 
July, 1948), finds the dynamic of the Reformed Faith 
in “its controlling guiding principle of the sovereignty 
and lordship of God over the whole of life, political, 
social, communal, and persona!” 

Winthrop S. Hudson, “Puritanism and the Spirit 
of Capitalism” (Church History, March, 1949), takes 
issue with the Weber-Tawney thesis regarding the 
relationship of Calvinism and capitalism. “Far from 
being the logical flowering of certain inherent tend- 
encies, the economic ethics which increasingly domi- 
nated English commercial and business life toward the 
close of the seventeenth century were the very antith- 
esis of these which were fundamental to the whole 
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Puritan outlook. Their acceptance by nominal Puri- 
tans is an illustration of the attrition to which any 
idealistic movement is subject, and it marked the 
crumbling of the foundation upon which the Puritan 
structure rested. The victory of the spirit of capi- 
talism in a very real sense meant the defeat of Puri- 
tanism.” 

Wilhelm Schenk, “Cardinal Pole” (Church Quarterly 
Review, Jan.—March, 1949), discusses and interprets 
the division between the forces of liberalism and 
reaction in the camp of the Counter Reformation. 
The liberal defeat, of course, determined the character 
of the new church which was born at Trent. 

Wilhelm Schenk, The Concern for Social Justice in the 
Puritan Revolution (Longmans, Green, 1948), has pro- 
duced one of the most balanced of the recent studies 
dealing with economic radicalism during the period of 
the Civil Wars and Commonwealth in England. His 
volume serves as a corrective to David W. Petegorsky, 
Left-wing Democracy in the English Civil War (1940) at 
several points, and he brings the relationship of the 
Quakers to movements of social radicalism into much 
clearer focus. 

Geoffrey F. Nuttall, The Holy Spirit in Puritan 
Faith and Experience (Basil Blackwell, 1946), is greatly 
impressed with the importance of the upsurge of spirit- 
ual religion among the seventeenth-century Puritans, 
and he regards Quakerism as simply a single survival of 
this remarkable outpouring of the Spirit. In Studies 
in Christian Enthusiasm: Illustrated from Early Quaker- 
ism (Pendle Hill, 1948), Nuttall distinguishes the 
various types of radical spiritual religion. 

Winthrop S. Hudson, ‘Mystical Religion in the 
Puritan Commonwealth” Journal of Religion, Jan., 
1948), comments upon Nuttall’s thesis, and points out 
that the “Antinomians” by 1647 had become the 
dominant party within Independency, and until the 
death of Cromwell they were “‘in control of the centers 
of power and influence.” In many ways they rep- 
resented “the great liberating force that made possible 
the development of eighteenth- and nineteenth-cen- 
tury liberalism,” expressing itself politically by faith in 
democracy and economically by giving impetus to 
social radicalism among the dispossessed. 

George A. Johnson, “From Seeker to Finder: A 
Study in Seventeenth Century English Spiritualism 
before the Quakers” (Church History, Dec., 1948), 
points out the importance of William Dell, John 
Saltmarsh, William Erbery, and Thomas Collier as 
links which explain the rise of Quakerism out of the 
Seeker movement. “The Quakers, aside from the 
phenomenon of quaking... , followed the Finders in 
everything except for an emphasis on Presbyterian (as 
opposed to Congregational) polity, the upholding of lay 
praying, and the perfectionist doctrines of pacifism 
and refusal to take oaths.” 

Jerald C. Brauer, “Francis Rous, Puritan Mystic— 
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1579-1659: An Introduction to the Study of the 
Mystical Element in Puritanism” (University of Chi- 
cago thesis, 1948) makes a contribution of real sig- 
nificance by developing a typology with which Puritan 
mystics and spiritualists may be distinguished, and 
then by applying the typology to Sir Francis Rous, 
the first Puritan mystic. By making such a distinction, 
he has prepared the way for reducing the chaotic 
period of later Puritanism to some semblance of 
order. 

Wilhelm Schenck, “A Democratic Tercentenary” 
(Hibbert Journal, Oct., 1947), calls attention to the 
Putney debates as an illustration of the manner in 
which “Protestantism directly and indirectly paved the 
way for a predominantly secular society.” 

Johnstone G. Patrick, “The Realism of ‘The Pil- 
grim’s Progress’” (Baptist Quarterly, Jan., 1949), 
sketches “the local basis and colour on which the 
great allegory was built.” “The map and the road- 
book of Christian’s unforgettable journey are to be 
found to this day in a quiet town of rural England and 
its sleeply neighbour villages.” 

H. L. Stewart, ‘“The Personality of Thomas Hobbes” 
(Hibbert Journal, Jan., 1949) relates the “peculiar 
circumstances of the time” and “the personal circum- 
stances” of the philosopher to an understanding of 
“Hobbism.” 

Andrew Brown, “John Locke and the Religious 
‘Aufklarung’”’ (Review of Religion, Jan., 1949), traces 
the relationship of Locke’s religious theories to the 
German A ufklarung. 

Charles F. Kemp, A Pastoral Triumph: The Story 
of Richard Baxter and His Ministry at Kidderminster 
(Macmillan, 1948), has discovered that the seven- 
teenth-century was the great century in the history of 
pastoral counseling and that Richard Baxter was one of 
the ablest practitioners of his day. 

Margaret L. Wiley, ‘Richard Baxter and the Prob- 
lem of Uncertainty” (Hibbert Journal, July, 1948), 
discusses the thoughts of the sixteenth century “pas- 
toral counseler” concerning the road from prefidence 
(over-confidence) through ataraxy (scepticism) to au- 
thentic certainty, and identifies him with “the great 
stream of historic scepticism” which has always il- 
luminated the path to certainty. 

Thomas Ward, “A Great English Casuist” (Church 
Quarterly Review, Oct.-Dec., 1948), presents an il- 
luminating sketch of another great seventeenth-cen- 
tury English counselor, Robert Sanderson, and an- 
alyzes his basic assumptions and procedures. 

Isabel M. Calder, “A Seventeenth Century Attempt 
to Purify the Anglican Church” (American Historical 
Review, July, 1948), reconstructs the story of the 
clever plan by which a group of influential London 
Puritans sought to further their ends through the 
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purchase of impropriations and thus to control the 
appointment of ministers and schoolmasters. The 
scheme was detected by Laud and checked in 1633 bya 
decision of the Court of Exchequer. The failure of the 
plan undoubtedly accentuated the wave of migration 
from Old England to New England in the decade of the 
1630's. 

William L. Sachse, ‘““The Migration of New Eng- 
landers to England, 1640-1660” (American Historical 
Review, Jan., 1948), documents the “countermigration”’ 
which began in 1640, and in which, for the next two 
decades, ‘‘more persons left Massachusetts for England 
than came thence to the colony,” and he indicates the 
important and influential segment of the leadership of 
the Parliamentary and Cromwellian party which they 
constituted. 

L. J. Trinterud, “The New England Contribution to 
Colonial American Presbyterianism” (Church History, 
March, 1948), takes issue with the usual characteriza- 
tion of the origins of Presbyterianism in America, 
“The New England contribution to colonial Presyb- 
terianism may... rightly be called definitive. Never 
less than one-third of the Church during that era, the 
New Englanders by combining with Log College men, 
who accepted their leadership, determined the form of 
the Church, both in creed and in government, and 
stamped their spirit upon the Church for nearly a 
century. No other group has ever made so decisive a 
contribution to American Presbyterianism.”’ 

H. G. Townsend, “The Will and the Understanding 
in the Philosophy of Jonathan Edwards” (Church 
History, Dec., 1947), quotes Edwards: ‘There is a 
difference between having an opinion that God is holy 
and gracious, and having a sense of the loveliness and 
beauty of that holiness and grace.” Townsend con- 
tinues: “It is the sense of delight and joy added to the 
demonstrations of the understanding which distin- 
guishes religion from philosophy. But he (Edwards) 
is careful to point out that the will without the under- 
standing is empty.” 

P. Miller, “Jonathan Edwards on the Sense of the 
Heart” (Harvard Theological Review, April, 1948), 
presents Edwards as “The first and most radical... 
of the American empiricists,” who ‘anticipated Kierke- 
gaard,” in his introduction to an excerpt from Edward’s 
unpublished ‘‘Miscellaneous Observations.” 

Amos N. Wilder, “‘The Puritan Heritage in American 
Culture” (Theology Today, April, 1948), contends that 
“the dynamic faith” of Puritanism “shaped us de- 
cisively, despite all later tributary elements, made us 
the mold and cast of man we are, gave us our primordial 
baptism, has been the ultimate if disguised force in our 
national ideals and decisions, and fostered our educa- 
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Psychology of Religion (1948) 


PAUL E. JOHNSON 


Clinical and Pastoral Psychology 


1. Ballinger, Malcolm B., “On-the-Job Training of 
Pastors in their Own Hospital,” The Journal of Pastoral 
Care, 2 (Spring, 1948), p. 35-58. To aid pastors in 
learning how to call on the sick in their community 
hospital, the chaplain set up a six weeks training course. 
Eighteen pastors enrolled, and began with orderly 
work two full days a week to learn hospital services and 
how to work with patients. For the next four weeks 
they called on patients assigned to them one day a 
week, and wrote up interviews to be criticized by the 
chaplain. Lectures and seminar discussions were held 
each hospital day in which practical aims, methods and 
principles of pastoral care were studied with members 
of the hospital staff. The hospital now sends cards to 
pastors when church members come to the hospital and 
pastors share in calling each week on Protestant and 
unchurched patients. 

2. Bell, Bernard I., “Pastoral Counseling of Uni- 
versity Scholars,” The Journal of Pastoral Care, 2 
(Summer, 1948), p. 1-5. While much has been written 
on counseling students, little has been said about 
counseling university scholars engaged in teaching and 
research. Scholars are distressed by such pressures 
as (1) inadequacy of the human mind, inability to make 
sense of the totality of things, (2) aloneness and separa- 
tion, an unsatisfied desire to love, and (3) moral dis- 
appointment in himself and the human race, that with 
all our knowledge we do not make better use of atomic 
and other energies for good instead of evil ends. There 
is need in university centers for mature counselors, 
well versed in academic experiences, preferably not 
psychiatrists or officials of the university, charging no 
fees, respecters of confidences, good neighbors, related 
or not related to a religious body, patient men, not in a 
hurry or interested in statistics, who will be competent 
to listen with understanding to scholars in search of 
peace. 

3. Boisen, Anton T., “The Service of Worship in a 
Mental Hospital,” Journal of Clinical Pastoral Work, 
1 (Summer, 1948), p. 19-25. For twenty-four years 
this hospital chaplain has been experimenting with 
worship services as a therapy in mental hospitals. In 
revising his Hymns of Hope and Courage (Harper’s, 
1937) he considers the value of hymns as a medium for 
deep emotional response and re-education in group 
therapy. He would exclude hymns referring to en- 
emies, voices, magical beliefs, helplessness, fear and 
isolation as well as those out of keeping with the situa- 
tion and mood of mental patients. To reinforce 
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therapeutic suggestions he would include hymns ex- 
pressing sin and need, aspiration for a better life, love 
and forgiveness of God, resignation and faith, courage 
and action, hymns of future life, and hymns dealing with 
special occasions, and problems such as moods, locked 
door, daydreaming, frankness and concealment. 
Hymn tunes should be familiar, singable and expressive 
of the appropriate religious experience. Hospital pa- 
tients are deprived of family relationships but they 
can in group worship have re-orientation, re-affirmation 
and re-creation of religious faith with therapeutic 
results. 

4. Boisen, Anton T., ‘“The Minister as Counselor,” 
The Journal of Pastoral Care, 2 (Spring, 1948), p. 13- 
22. Counseling is the non-medical equivalent of “psy- 
chotherapy,” the use of recognized techniques to help 
the sick or troubled person. The minister of religion 
is always concerned with problems relating to mental 
health, for the church disturbs men’s consciences and 
awakens its people to higher levels of adjustment. 
The church provides group therapy to heal guilt and 
isolation, to set men free to strive for goals in company 
with others. The aim of the church is to save souls, 
and religious conversion, like psychosis, is an earnest 
attempt to solve an inner conflict. But the church has 
offered treatment without diagnosis, as shown in a 
case study presented in this article. The minister 
needs clinical training not merely to learn techniques 
of counseling, but even more to understand the dy- 
namics of personality. He must apply the methods of 
science to the field of religious experience. 

5. Bonnell, John S., Psychology for Pastor and People, 
New York: Harper, 1948. Lectures on pastoral coun- 
seling by the minister of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City. To meet the needs of people 
who ask for counsel the pastor requires special training 
in psychology to understand the dynamics of per- 
sonality and methods of psychotherapy. With illus- 
trations from his own counsulting room the author 
shows how the clergyman may codperate with medical 
and social workers in healing the sick and solving per- 
sonal problems. He explores the resources and quali- 
fications of the counselor, the art of listening and asking 
questions, problems of childhood and youth, minister- 
ing at the bedside, and principles of counseling. (PA 
3444)* 


* Abbreviation refers to Psychological Abstracts, Vol. 
22 (1948), and the numerals to the item in this volume. 
Abstracts so indicated are presented through courtesy 
of C. M. Louttit, Editor of Psychological Abstracts. 
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6. Bruder, Ernest E., “A Clinically Trained Re- 
ligious Ministry in the Mental Hospital,” Quarterly 
Review of Psychiatric Neurology, 2 (1947), p. 543-552. 
Religion, defined as “... that which deals with man’s 
basic attitudes toward God, man, and the universe, so 
that these attitudes can result in helpful relations with 
others,” fills a much needed place in the mental hospi- 
tal. A clinically trained minister—as described herein 
—can make a unique and distinctive contribution to 
the patient’s recovery. Religion can lend its sup- 
port in a crisis situation if the patient is seen early on 
admission. Worship can aid in overcoming the feelings 
of isolation common in mental illness. Additional 
interviews when widely used, provide excellent thera- 
peutic opportunities. Community relationships and 
education may be furthered through the chaplain’s 
diverse contacts and special psychological position. 
(PA 2626) 

7. Burke, James D., “The Role of the Chaplain in 
an Institution for the Mentally Deficient,” American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 52 (1947), p. 162-167. 
The program developed at the Dixon State Hospital 
to minister to the religious needs of its mentally de- 
ficient, epileptic, and post-encephalitic patients is 
described. General aspects of the chaplain’s work are 
discussed as well as the integrated work, personal 
service, family service and work with parolees. The 
role of religious instruction in the rehabilitation of 
defective delinquents is evaluated and four appropriate 
case studies are- presented. (PA 3513) 

8. Duvall, Sylvanus M., “The Minister as a Mar- 
riage Counselor”, Marriage Family Living, 9 (1947), 
p. 63-65. Since the needs of people for counseling in 
family relations are far greater than our psychiatrists 
and other professional counselors can meet, and since 
many people need a type of counseling which the psy- 
chiatrist is not trained to give, it is suggested that the 
minister, properly trained, can make the following con- 
tributions: become familiar with, and make available, 
resources to assist people in various kinds of family 
and marriage problems; help people to develop sound 
policies of family relationships; be an understanding 
friend, skilled in bringing psychological release; help 
others to solve their own problems; relieve feelings of 
guilt; understanding interpretation; help individuals to 
make limited adjustments; bring moral and religious 
ideals to bear upon family adjustment problems. (PA 
297) 

9. Fairbanks, Rollin J., “Ministering to the Sick,” 
Journal of Clinical Pastoral Work, 1 (Summer, 1948), 
p. 6-18. Ministering to the sick is not ‘primarily a 
healing but a reconciliation of man to himself, to his 
neighbor, and to his Heavenly Father. In the variety 
of human ailments it is essential to understand the 
specific needs of each patient. Many patients suffer 
from anxieties, discomforts, hostility, humiliation, and 
loneliness. They need to face their fears, gain addi- 
tional morale, have a religious affirmation of faith, 
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acceptance of the burden of illness or adjustment to 
approaching death. They need companionship and 
sympathy, with practical and personalized answers to 
theological questions. Pastoral methods include (1) 
establishing a desirable pastoral relationship, (2) mak- 
ing a spiritual diagnosis, and (3) offering appropriate 
pastoral therapy with sacramental and other services 
as prayer, scripture, assurance, personal interest, moral 
neutrality or resiliency, quietness and listening. 

10. Kemp, Charles, ‘The Minister and Mental 
Hygiene: His Opportunity and Responsibility,” Men- 
tal Hygiene, 32 (1948), p. 72-79. The good life well 
lived is the goal of mental hygiene and of high religion. 
The pastor practices mental hygiene whether he knows 
it or not and whether he wants to or not, for people 
come to him with their problems. His influence 
especially with young people, with the anxious, with 
the aged and the shut-in, with the bereaved, is most 
important for mental health. (PA 3456) 

11. Yoder, H. Walter, “A Minister Rethinks His 
Counseling,” Religious Education, 43 (1948), p. 360- 
366. The use of a wire recorder in pastoral counseling 
enables the pastor to see how his own attitudes and 
methods fail or succeed in therapeutic results. Ex- 
cerpts from counseling records demonstrate the sig- 
nificance of these relationships. 


Dynamics of Personality 


1. Ackerman, Nathan W., and Jahoda, Marie, 
“Toward a Dynamic Interpretation of Anti-Semitic 
Attitudes,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 18 
(1948), p. 163-173. This study is concerned with the 
exploration of the dynamic basis of anti-Semitic atti- 
tudes in a number of persons undergoing psychoan- 
alytic therapy. The material was collected from thirty 
accredited psychoanalysts. The authors found two 
distinct though interacting levels of correlation between 
anti-Semitism and personality. At one extreme is the 
anti-Semite whose hostility seems to be the product of 
conformity to the attitude of the dominant group. 
It is a part of the defense mechanism of the individual. 
At the opposite extreme is the anti-Semite whose mo- 
tivation for hostility derives from some basic distortion 
in his personality structure to which his attitude has a 
specific relation. (PA 3002) 

2. Darroch, Jane, “An Interpretation of the Per- 
sonality of Jesus,” British Journal of Medical Psy- 
chology, 21 (1947), p. 75-79. Accepting Albert Schweit- 
zer’s interpretation of the historical Jesus, the author 
proceeds to account for Jesus’ unconscious motivation. 
Among the motivations considered are hostility to his 
parents, and a conflict between pride and humility. 
His motives for seeking death are said to have included 
dim realization of the falsity of his Messianic claim, 
the idea of death as a ransom for others, and the need to 
act the part of an ideally complaisant parent-figure. 
(PA 1185) 
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3. Johnson, Paul E., “The Problem of Guilt in the 
Adolescent,” in J. L. Liebman, (ed.), Psychiatry and 
Religion, Boston: The Beacon Press, 1948, p. 126-143. 
Guilt, or the accusing sense of failure, is felt acutely by 
most adolescents, who are anxious because insecure, 
struggling for recognition, and subject to pressures of 
parental, educational, and social disapprovals. Re- 
ligion adds to the burden by demanding obedience to 
Divine Law and perfectionism. It is the responsi- 
bility of religious people to provide solutions for 
guilt and anxiety by available resources of repentance, 
forgiveness, and a new start. The “sins” confessed in 
writing by theological students who participated in a 
psychological study with the author are evaluated. 

4. Levy-Suhl, Max, ‘‘The Role of Ethics and Re- 
ligion in Psychoanalytic Theory and Therapy,” /n- 
ternational Journal of Psychoanalysis, 27 (1946), p. 
110-119. For the conquest of a resistance of the 
super-ego, resort must be made to the rigour of the 
conscience. That is, forces upon the pleasure prin- 
ciple must be employed; namely, those of the death 
impulse. In opposition to this, the motive force of 
the pleasure principle, in its highest form the reality 
principle, may be applied against the barriers of 
narcissism. Thus, appeal is made to the life impulse 
to God, to Eros, to permit the prospect of healing and 
happiness of a higher kind. In the psychoanalytic 
sense there can be built up a higher narcissistic ego 
ideal. Psychoanalysis is in agreement with religion 
in which the motives of love and human loving for 
happiness are significant. (PA 2407) 

5. Lhota, Brian, “Vocational Interests of Catholic 
Priests,” Studies in Psychological Psychiatry, Catholic 
University of America 7 (1948),40 pages. Twohundred 
sixty-two priests, mean CA of 38.9 minimal formal 
education of 20 grades, representing a sampling of 
35 states, were a normative group for the development 
of scoring weights for the Strong Vocational Interest 
Inventory in which 73% of the items effected a signifi- 
cant differentiation between priests and Strong’s men 
in general. Application of the clerical interest scale 
to 208 seminarians, average CA of 24, affirmed the 
validity. Application to grade IX boys in a minor 
seminary and grade IX boys and XII boys in a 
Catholic high school showed significant differences, 
for only 1% of the grade IX and 5% of the grade XII 
boys in the ordinary high school obtained rating 
indicative of the possession of clerical interests. (PA 
2800) 

6. Moore, Elon H., and Hammer, Corrine, “‘Minis- 
ters in Retirement,” Sociology and Social Research, 
32 (1948), p. 920-927. An analysis of the retirement 
experiences of seventy-three ministers classified as 
satisfied or dissatisfied. The analysis includes most 
and least satisfying experience of retirement and the 
nature of adjustments made after retirement. (PA 
5612) 
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7. Postle, Beatrice, “Religion in the Psychologies 
of Jung and Freud,” Ohio State Medical Journal, 43 
(1947), p. 947-950. Following a brief history of the 
development of Freud and Jung the author describes 
their views of the feeling of guilt, the unconscious, 
archetypes, individuation, and the interpretation of 
the universe as related to their explanations of re- 
ligious behavior and experience. Freud traces the 
origin of religion to animism and a feeling of oceanic- 
ness (oneness with the universe), the multiplicity of 
religious views are varied expressions of this funda- 
mental feeling. A true believer may be protected 
from certain neurotic afflictions. Somewhat similarly 
Jung bases religion on a universal substratum of the 
unconscious inherited as race memory traces. Jung 
estimated one-third of his cases and two-thirds of 
those past middle life suffered from emptiness in their 
lives. The cure is a religious and philosophical re- 
orientation. (PA 1623) 

8. Slater, Eliot, “Neurosis and Religious Affilia- 
tion,” Journal of Mental Science, 93 (1947), p. 392-398. 
Of 9,354 men admitted to Sutton Emergency Hospital 
from September, 1939 to September, 1945, 77% 
were found to be suffering from some sort of neurotic 
reaction. Examination of the religious affiliation 
claimed by these men at time of admission showed con- 
siderable differences in the contributions of various 
faiths. Taking Church of England as one, appropriate 
ratios and the probability value of the associated x’; 
Roman Catholics 1.250 (P .001), Methodists 1.386 
(P. 001), Salvationists 2.843 (P .02), Jews 5.338 
(P .001). It is suggested from these data that Catho- 
lics and Methodists have a very slightly greater tend- 
ency to neurosis than members of the Church of 
England, that members of the Salvation Army have 
nearly three and Jews over five times as a great a 
tendency in this direction. It is suggested that mem- 
bers of the Salvation Army being largely recruited 
from persons with a rather irregular social record, a 
high incidence of neurosis might be expected, but 
this is not regarded as necessarily true. It is suggested 
that the Jews in England are a very pacific people, 
and even more than the average Englishman attached 
to the family circle and the society of co-religionists. 
The strain of army life could very well have been for 
them a relatively greater strain. (PA 813) 


Interpersonal Relations 


1. Chein, Isidor, ef al., “The Field of Action Re- 
search,” American Psychologist, 3 (1948), p. 43-50. 
The scientist who is engaged in action research nec- 
essarily adopts the conditional approach to his prob- 
lems. He cannot be content just to describe the course 
of events since he wished to influence their course. 
There are special problems in action research because 
the scientist’s problems are determined by society, 
their solutions must be successfully applied in society. 
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Action research may take four different forms: (1) 
diagnostic—the research agency studies the situation 
and makes recommendations as to remedial action; 
(2) participant-individuals of the community who will 
later implement the remedial measures participate in 
the original diagnosis; (3) empirical—discovering what 
happens in a given situation when certain measures are 
adopted to the end of developing generally valid 
principles; (4) experimental—various action tech- 
niques are compared under controlled conditions. (PA 
3013) 

2. Jennings, Helen H., “Sociometry in Action,” 
Surv. Midmon., 84 (1948), p. 41-44. The author 
describes the basic principles in making a sociogram, 
especially that the question concerning choice should 
relate to the specific situation. The use of the socio- 
gram in group work is illustrated by the case of the 
formation of a girl scout group from the students in a 
public school. The implications for group work are 
discussed, especially in connection with personality 
patterns, attitude changes, the development of the 
sociogram before activities start, and the values of the 
sociogram in selecting people who will work together. 
(PA 2578) 

3. Massanari, Karl L., “A Technique for Identi- 
fying ‘Community Pull’,” Journal of Educational So- 
ciology, 21 (1947), p. 198-204. The problem is to 
get a measure of the “pull” of village centers on the 
population in the surrounding territory. Twenty-two 
community services grouped under six heads—reli- 
gious, educational, professional services, subscribing 
to local weekly papers, social, and economic—were 
rated by a jury according to the relative amount of 
community pull of each. The highest ratings on in- 
dividual items were given to “a member of the family 
attending grade school” or high school. The religious 
was the highest rated group of activities; the economic 
the lowest. (PA 2579) 

4. Schreiber, Julius, “Doing Something About Prej- 
udice,” Survey Graphic, 37 (1948), p. 54-57. Prej- 
udice, racial or otherwise, is a symptom of an under- 
lying personality disturbance and as such it resists 
efforts to change because of the individual’s psycho- 
logical need of some type of defense, results from the 
family and community attitudes as the child is growing 
up. The author suggests the following as elements in 
an action program against prejudice: research, educa- 
tion, legislation, insightful action against the dema- 
gogues, joint participation by members of majority and 
minority groups on common problems, and action on 
such social issues as housing, employment, etc. (PA 
2133) 

5. Smith, Robert O., “Personality and Cultural 
Factors Affecting the Religion of 140 Divinity Stu- 
dents,” Religious Education, 43 (1948), p. 106-111. 
This is a study of 140 men enrolled in Yale University 
Divinity School in 1944-1945 to indicate the type 
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attracted to religious vocations, age of vocational de- 
cision, and factors most influential in motivating de- 
cision. Pertinent findings: 60% had some relative in 
religious work; 65% were from church related colleges, 
which gave richer religious environment. The stu- 
dents had participated in an average of 4.3 secular 
groups on campus, and an average of 2.3 religious 
groups. Seventy percent had majored in the social 
sciences and the humanities and 96% had taken some 
religious course in college. They attended church on 
an average of 63.5 times a year. Forty percent had 
chosen a religious vocation before college and 56% 
during college. Reasons for choice of vocation were 
need for religious workers, influence of persons and 
religious leaders, church and religious group activities, 
family, development of faith, desire to meet personal 
needs, “call”, dissatisfaction with secular work, desire 
to seek religious knowledge, religious conferences, 
colleges, etc. 

6. Taylor, William Stephens, “Basic Personality 
in Orthodox Hindu Culture Patterns,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 43 (1948), p. 3-12. 
Orthodox Hinduism provides strong social and religous 
sanctions for all significant behavior. Family life is 
sufficiently formalized that neither parents nor children 
are allowed much personal initiative. Indulgent child 
care and late weaning promote the child’s sense of 
security, dependence, and identification with parents. 
Yet personal attachments are minimized relative to 
caste conformity, which is shared by children and 
adults. Aspiration levels are kept low, thus minimizing 
frustration. Personal choice has little weight in the 
basic personality, which is primarily a system of help- 
less cultural conformity. (PA 3433) 

7. Williams, Robin M., Jr., “The Reduction of 
Intergroup Tensions: A survey of Research on Prob- 
lems of Ethnic, Racial, and Religious Group Relations, 
Social Science Research Council Bulletin, 57 (1948), 153 
pages. The assumptions behind the action programs 
designed to combat widespread intergroup tensions in 
the United States have not been adequately scruti- 
nized. Will information, closer contact, focusing at- 
tention on the problem, etc., reduce prejudice? Does 
economic competition—or any other single factor 
alone—explain prejudice? How much transfer may 
be expected of results obtained by specific methods? 
The author reviews the variety of techniques used 
for combating hostility and lists as emerging from the 
available literature 102 propositions ranging in valid- 
ity from well-documented generalizations to “edu- 
cated guesses” related to the origins and prevalence of 
hostility, types of conflict, contributing causes, minor- 
ity reactions, and the approaches aimed at reducing or 
controlling the problem. He suggests 43 possible 
relevant projects and outlines typical plans of approach 
for four of them. He concludes that “there is nothing 
in the facts or logic of the situation to prevent ex- 
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cellent scientific work of great practical importance 
from being done within the decade” but that the 
tentative character and slow growth of social science 
findings must be accepted realistically. (PA 688) 
8. Withall, John and H. Walter Yoder, “Social 
Emotional Climate in the Church,” Religions Educa- 
tion, 43 (1948), p. 367-374. A_ research project 
at Chicago Theological Seminary has made wire re- 
cordings of verbatim interaction in a Bible Class, 
Board of Trustees, Religious Education Committee, 
etc., covering the group life of one church. The entire 
social-emotional climate of the church is studied by 
means of a seven-point scale based upon group- 
centered versus leader-centered attitudes. Individual 
learning and group productivity are aided or retarded 
by the emotional climate or dynamics of the group. 


Religious Growth and Education 


1. Barag, G., “Question of Jewish Monotheism,” 
American Imago, 4 (1947), p. 8-25. Whether Moses 
was an Egyptian and the degree to which the Egyptian 
monotheism of Akhnaton influenced Jewish mono- 
theism are here of secondary importance. Interest 
centers on inner psychological preparedness for the 
swing from belief in a multitude of personified forces 
to belief in a single unified god. Fundamental to every 
monotheism is the idea of a god who surpasses all and 
unites both father and mother in one. Through such 


a compromise-formation the Oedipus conflict is solved. 
The fanaticism of faith which grants to a God the claim 


of absolutism and exclusiveness reminds one of the 
assurance paranoid. The monotheistic god demands an 
exclusive binding to the father, and makes inexorable 
ethical claims, going beyond the requirement of ritu- 
alistic performance to the prohibition of every doubt. 
(PA 275) 

2. Best, Pauline, “An Experience in Interpreting 
Death to Children,” Journal of Pastoral Care, 2 (Spring, 
1948), p. 29-34. Five-year-old Billy died after a 
twelve-hour illness, and the author had to break the 
news to the other children in the kindergarten of the 
church school. She did so by holding a discussion 
with the children on how they did not know their parents 
before they were born, or their teachers before they 
started to school. When she asked if people know what 
will happen to them when they die one boy said, “We 
don’t know, but God loves you whether you are dead or 
alive.” When she told them that Billy had died the 
night before, they talked about him naturally and made 
a list of what they said about him to send to his 
mother. When asked, “Do you know where Billy is 
today or what he is doing?”, they did not know but 
“we do know that God is loving him” and “we don’t 
have to worry about him, do we?” They wrote a 
prayer to say about Billy, and when the parents re- 
ceived the letter from his schoolmates they were com- 
forted. 


3. Brockbank, T. W., and Brockbank, M. H., 
“The Roman Catholic Aspect of Child Guidance” in 
Harms, E., Handbook of Child Guidance, N. Y.: Child 
Care Publications, 1947. A brief history of the Church 
and her attitude toward mental and physical health, 
and a review of what the Catholic believes introduce 
the discussion. The practical aspects of child guidance 
work under Catholic auspices differ from those of non- 
sectarian or other religious groups only in the philo- 
sophical basis of the work. In the Catholic child 
guidance clinic, psychiatrists, social workers, and psy- 
chologists share the same philosophy, and consider- 
able attention is given to spiritual distress occasioned 
by anti-social behavior or by general maladjustment. 
Otherwise, work in the Catholic child guidance clinic 
follows the general pattern of physical and psycholog- 
ical examinations, social history, and psychiatric inter- 
views. Catholic child guidance has reached its highest 
development in social agencies and schools. Catholic 
social agencies and child caring homes have worked out 
programs in keeping with the best mental hygiene 
methods and their own religious philosphy. Child 
guidance in schools differs in different school systems. 
On the whole the Catholic group has found that a 
“proven and reliable mental hygiene based on conserva- 
tive psychiatric and psychological principles is appli- 
cable to the practical work on child guidance without 
conflict with Catholic philosophy.” (PA 733) 

4. Jones, Mary Alice, “Christian Nurture of Chil- 
dren in Protestant Churches,” in Harms, E., Handbook 
of Child Guidance, N. Y.: Child Care Publications, 
1947. The child guidance program in Protestant 
churches is based upon the assumption that the per- 
sonality of the child is important. This view opposes 
rigid indoctrination, and suggests that the child arrive 
at his own convictions regarding his ethical and moral 
conduct. The Bible, the church, the family and home 
are sources of help to the child in developing these 
basic convictions. Christian education “seeks to be- 
gin with the child where he is.” It uses the graded 
principle and expects that “‘as a child increases in wis- 
dom and stature he may also increase in favor with God 
and man.” It gives children the chance to work and 
play and worship with others of their own age, and an 
opportunity to be adequate in their personal relation- 
ships. Sunday schools, the vacation school, summer 
camps, and church classes meeting during the day aid 
in the child’s religious education. (PA 742) 

5. Ligon, Ernest M., A Greater Generation, N. Y.: 
The Macmillan Company, 1948, xii plus 157 pages. 
For more than ten years the author has directed the 
Union College Character Research Project in coédpera- 
tion with several churches, Y.M.C.A.’s, and other 
character-building agencies. A description of prin- 
ciples and methods developed in this research is given 
here. By questionnaires, rating scales, testing, inter- 
viewing, and factor analysis 350 attitudes were selected 
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and grouped under eight character traits as goals of 
character education. These were arranged by age level 
with lesson materials and projects to teach children 
from the agesof twoto eighteen. Teachers and parents 
then proceed by interviews and weeky conferences to 
adapt the character training to the needs of each child. 
Progress is measured and evaluated at three-month 
intervals at the conclusion of each unit. Detailed 
reports are made by the teachers and parents to the 
Union College Laboratory, for constant revision of 
methods employed in character training. 

6. McLean, Milton D., “Diagnosing Patterns of 
Religious Belief,” Religious Education, 43 (1948), p. 
343-349. McLean has developed with the Coédperative 
Study in General Education an Inventory of Religious 
Concepts, validated by use with students of seven 
colleges. The original list of 1,500 beliefs was reduced 
to 150 items, in ten categories of belief. Responses in- 
dicated degrees of orthodoxy, liberalism, and non- 
theistic humanism. Analyses of inconsistencies and 
uncertainties reveal various patterns of religious be- 
havior and adjustment. 

7. Mounier, Emmanuel, Traité du Caractére 
(Treatise on Character), Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1946. A discussion of various tests along with other 
methods of judging character is presented. Such topics 
as the mystery of personality, the struggle with the 
environment, self-assertion and freedom of action are 
included in this detailed analysis of human traits. 
Emotional life is stressed as fundamental to character. 
Knowledge with acceptance of self is emphasized as a 
harmonizing influence. Understanding of others helps 
to establish a desirable basis for communal living. 
Traditional moral values are defended as being in- 
separable from the spiritual. Religious life, which is 
a liberator of obscure regions of the mind, is a general 
mobilization of human powers. (PA 2544) 

8. Mull, Helen K., “A Comparison of Religious 
Thinking of Freshmen and Seniors in a Liberal Arts 
College,” Journal of Social Psychology, 26 (1947), 
p. 121-123. The revised Watson Test of Religious- 
Thinking was administered to all freshmen and seniors 
ina liberal arts college. The average score for seniors 
was 20i; for freshmen, 186. This difference is non- 
significant. On other evidence, however, the author 
concludes that the religious thinking of the seniors is 
more advanced than that of the freshmen. (PA 2734) 


Systematic Psychology 


1. Bryson, L., L. Finkelstein and R. M. Maclver, 
Learning and World Peace, N. Y.: Harper and Brothers, 
1948, 694 pages. In this eighth symposium published 
by the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion 
in their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life scholars 
from many fields explore “How can scholarship contrib- 
ute to the relief of international tensions?” Signifi- 
cant chapters on religion include: “Religion and the 
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Goals of a Statesman’s Peace Policy”, by Robert A. 
Graham; “Science and Brotherly Love,” by Mark 
Graubaud; “Moral Diagnosis and Religious Cure,” 
by Wesner Fallaw; “Some Common Aims of Science 
and Religion,” by Alfred C. Lane; “A Religion for 
One World”, by Nels Ferré; “Religious Culture and 
Integration”, by Swami Akhilananda; “Religion and 
World Fellowship,” by Swami Nikhilananda. The 
entire volume is of value to the religious thinker. 

2. Fromm, Erich, Man for Himself: An Inquiry 
into the Psychology of Ethics, N. Y.: Rinehart, 1947. 
The thesis is developed that the clinician must reject 
modern ethical relativism (values are matters of 
culturally-determined preferences) and accept humanis- 
tic ethics in the study of personality whether viewed 
theoretically or therapeutically. Philosophical, reli- 
gious, socioeconomic, anthropological, psychological, 
and modern analytic clinical data are integrated to 
support the emergence of a value theory which makes 
the norms of ethical conduct inherent in all human 
nature, in man’s striving for achievement of his 
potentialities, in productiveness, the by-products of 
which are happiness and health, and the violation 
of which results in mental and emotic » +I disintegration. 
Emphasis is placed upon modern ar.lytic theory in 
relation to humanistic and authoritarian ethics. (PA 
1441) 

3. Leites, Nathan, “Trends in Moral Temper,” 
American Imago, 5 (1948), p. 3-37. In Western culture 
the core of moral agreement has tended to vanish and 
the degree of felt certainty in moral reactions to decline. 
“The philosophic counterparts...can be found in 
logical empiricism (the rage of the thirties) and ex- 
istentialism (the rage of the forties).”” The weakening 
of religious and metaphysical beliefs may be directly 
related to the decline of ethics and to the appearance of 
a new “Tabula rasa” man who finds it “difficult to 
understand what the pros and cons of ethics are all 
about.” Besides eliminating the creator of ethical 
norms, atheism has led to the belief in death as an- 
nihilation and thus to the tendency either to eliminate 
death from consciousness or to be overwhelmed by the 
awareness of death. There is also a growing feeling 
that human behavior is determined. Adaptations to 
the decline of moral certainty and the felt loss of 
personal freedom related to moral feelings, the formal 
characteristics of moral judgments and their contents. 
Examples from Sartre and Camus document the dis- 
cussion. (PA 5406) 

4. Liebman, Joshua L. (ed.) Psychiatry and Religion, 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1948, 202 pages. A re- 
port of the Institute on Religion and Psychiatry held 
in October, 1947 at Temple Israel, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Ten chapters present the efforts of 15 leaders 
to find common ground on which to improve the mental 
health of our generation. Sewart Hiltner, Otis F. 
Kelly and Joshua L. Liebman explore where psychiatry 
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and religion meet and part. Harry C. Solomon and 
Albert Deutsch evaluate the hospital care of the 
mentally ill. George Gardner, Martin A. Berezin, 
Lydia G. Dawes, and Paul E. Johnson consider the 
emotional needs of the child and the adolescent. F. 
Alexander Magoun, Joseph J. Michaels, Eric F. 
McKenzie, and Henry H. Wiesbauer assess the prob- 
lems and resources of marriage. Henry H. Brewster 
and Suzanne T. Van Amerongen show the dynamics 
and management of the grief situation. There is a 
growing realization that psychiatry and religion are 
both working in the area of personal resources for 
achieving interpersonal values. For the best results, 
a creative partnership is needed. 

5. Morris, Charles, The Open Self, N. Y.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1948, 180 pages. A synthesis of psycho- 
logical, philosophical and religious viewpoints of the 
self in a fresh perspective. By excuses of irrationalism, 
determinism and sin we evade the responsibility of men- 
making and culture-making. A survey of one thou- 
sand college students given thirteen possible ways of 
life indicates that 40% choose “dynamic integration of 
diversity.” Relating Sheldon’s constitutional typology 
of endomorph, mesomorph, and ectomorph with 
Horney’s neurotic types of submission, aggression, 
and withdrawal, he shows that we must recognize 
diverse needs and characters of individuals and permit 
each to develop his own style of life. This-he calls an 
open society of open selves, in which democracy will 
encourage a diversity of interests to unite in mutual 
respect, freedom and codperation. Our most danger- 
ous threat today is a closed society hounded by anx- 
ieties to be possessive, repressive and inflexible. He 
summons us to create an open society. 

6. Schweitzer, Albert, The Psychiatric Study of 
Jesus, treatise with introduction by C. R. Joy and 
foreward by W. Overholzer, Boston: The Beacon Press, 
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1948, 81 pages. This is the first English translation of 
a 1913 German edition by the missionary doctor and 
theologian. He carefully examines the charges of 
contemporary psychiatrists that Jesus was paranoiac 
having ideas of reference, hallucinations, delusions of 
grandeur and persecution. These claims he finds for 
the most part based upon uncritical treatment of un- 
historical literary sources. Clinical data are not only 
scarce but misinterpreted. A closer study of the say- 
ings and doings of Jesus show them to be coherent with 
the ideas and expectations of the Jewish people of that 
day. He shared the eschatological views of his time 
that a new era was about to beinaugurated from heaven, 
in which he and his contemporaries would participate. 
In the context of his culture Jesus is better understood. 

7. Welford, A. T., “Is Religious Behavior De- 
pendent Upon Affect or Frustration?”, Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 42 (1947), p. 310-319. 
Sixty-three male churchgoers, ages eighteen to twenty- 
five years, were asked to introject themselves into six 
described situations; three pleasant and three un- 
pleasant. Each subject ranked the situations for affect 
(emotional involvement), for frustration (inability to 
respond effectively in the situation), and for likelihood 
of prayer in the situation. Reasons for praying in some 
situations. were also solicited. Correlations between 


these rank orders, and also partial correlations, were J 
obtained for each subject. Both affect and frustration u 
are related to the need for prayer, although there are a 
wide individual differences. The reported reasons in- fi 
dicate some support for Flower’s theory that prayer is B 
an active adjustment to a baffling situaton, rather than 

a mere escape. Some individuals use prayer as a last u 
resort; others only when there is time for reflection. ve 
Some regard prayer as a means to changing the in 
situation; others regard it as a means of relieving their pt 


own tensions. (PA 1191) 
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Book Reviews 


Newman Scholarship 


Essays and Sketches. By JoHN HENRY NEwW- 
MAN. New edition, edited with prefaces by 
Charles Frederick Harrold. New York, 
London, Toronto: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1948. Vol. I, xviii, 382 pages; Vol. II, 
xvi, 368 pages; Vol. III, xvi, 381 pages. 


De. The sudden death in 1948 of Professor 
of Charles Frederick Harrold of Ohio State Uni- 
319, versity was a great loss to the world of literary 
aty- criticism and history. Fortunately for this 
om world some, at least, of the fruits of his New- 
ect man scholarship had already appeared. In 
y to 1943 A Newman Treasury, a selection of New- 
100d man’s prose writings, was published. Its bril- 
ue liant introduction anticipated the book-length 
ane John Henry Newman: An Expository and Crit- 
‘tion ical Study of His Mind, Thought and Art (1945), 
e are a distinguished study. Then in 1947 came the 
$ in- first three volumes of the new Works of John 
ded Henry Newman: the Apologia pro Vita Sua, 
i the Grammar of Assent, and the Idea of a Uni- 
‘tion, versity. The volumes here reviewed followed 
the in 1948. Before his death Professor Harrold 
their 


prepared completely the Sermons, in two vol- 
umes, and the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine. These will appear this year. Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. will continue the new 
edition when another editor has been ap- 
pointed. 

The three volumes of Essays and Sketches 
are made up from pieces which in the old 
edition appeared in Essays Critical and Histor- 
ical in two volumes (1871), Discussions and 
Arguments (1872), and Historical Sketches in 
three volumes (1872). The earliest essay is 
dated 1824, the latest 1866. It was in 1833 
that John Keble preached the sermon “Na- 
tional Apostasy” which is usually taken to 
mark the beginning of the Catholic revival 
within the Anglican Church. Newman be- 
came a Roman Catholic in 1845. It was in 
1864 that his A pologia restored him to national 


eminence after a long period of neglect. So 
the essays in these three volumes carry one 
over the most active years of Newman’s life. 
In them one can trace his remarkably consist- 
ent devotion to the Catholic view in its pre- 
Scholastic form, a devotion as marked before 
he left the Anglican Communion as after. Ar- 
rangement of the sketches in chronological 
order makes it possible to watch this consist- 
ency over the years and to perceive the psy- 
chological bias toward security and authority 
which in part at least explains his final step. 
The only violation of chronological order is 
the placing of the “Church of the Fathers” 
(1833) in Volume III. This is a happy viola- 
tion, for it brings this series of essays, with 
its recreation of the personalities of Saints 
Basil, Gregory, Antony, and Augustine, to- 
gether in one volume with ‘‘The Last Years of 
St. Chrysostom” (1859-60) and “Benedictine 
Schools” (1858-59), and gives the third volume 
a unity which the others lack. 

The prefaces provide the necessary biblio- 
graphical information but this is blended with 
criticism and comment. In style they are easy 
yet precise—worthy of the subject. In matter 
they strike a balance between bareness and 
excess. Professor Harrold has noted signifi- 
cances of thought and manner without intrud- 
ing upon the reader. » The same self-efface- 
ment appears here which made his full-length 
study so completely a recreation of Newman’s 
mind and writings, and so enviable a model of 


_personal restraint and intellectual humility. 


Few of the writings here equal Newman’s 
greatest works. But several are of consider- 
able interest. Newman brightens even the 
most arid paragraphs of ecclesiastical apolo- 
getics with quiet but devastating irony and with 
subtle insight not merely into the logic of an 
opponent but into his temperament. For the 
reader interested in the Oxford Movement it- 
self there are, among others, “‘The Catholicity 
of the Anglican Church,’”’ Newman’s final at- 
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tempt to shore the ruins of his Anglican Cath- 
olicism, and “The Church of the Fathers,” an 
early popular treatment growing out of his 
studies for The Arians of the Fourth Century. 
The latter shows that devotion to Patristic 
Christianity rather than Scholastic Christian- 
ity which is still a buttress of Anglican Cathol- 
icism. It also reveals Newman’s personal sen- 
sitivity to the type of holiness evident in these 
lives. His treatment is like that which in an- 
other essay in these volumes he attributes to 
Sir Walter Scott, “the practice of describing a 
group of characters bearing the same general 
features of mind, and placed in the same gen- 
eral circumstances; yet so contrasted with each 
other in minute differences of mental constitu- 
tion, that each diverges from the common start- 
ing point into a path peculiar to himself.” 

Among the other writings in these volumes 
which are certainly of more than specialized 
interest are his literary judgments and his re- 
marks on education. The former include the 
early essay on Cicero, an essay on Aristotle’s 
Poetics in which Newman’s leanings toward a 
Platonic and Romantic view of poetry are evi- 
dent, and many passages in his treatment of 
Benedictine monachism, where Virgil, “the 
sweetest of all poets,” is also given homage. 
The Benedictines, representing the Ancient 
world, are the poets of monachism, Newman 
thought; the Dominicans, representing the Me- 
diaeval world, the scientists; and the Jesuits, 
representing the Modern world, the practical 
men. 

Newman’s Romanticism is also revealed in 
his sensitivity to the genius of places as in 
“The Site of a University” and “University 
Life: Athens” (from “The Rise and Progress 
of Universities”). The delightful recreations 
of locality and atmosphere in these essays re- 
mind one of the pain which Newman’s separa- 
tion from Oxford and from the Anglican Church 
must have caused hin. More important than 
these as a prelude to the great Idea of a Uni- 
versity are the lectures on secular education, 
“The Tamworth Reading Room,” written in 
an easy and idiomatic style and anticipating 
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much of “Knowledge Viewed in Relation to 
Religion” in the greater work. 

For readers who use the older edition of 
Newman, a note on the complete contents of 
these volumes may be useful. Volume I in- 
cludes “The Personal and Literary Character 
of Cicero” (1824), “Poetry, With Reference to 
Aristotle’s Poetics” (1829), “Primitive Chris- 
tianity” (1833-36), ‘““The Rationalistic and the 
Catholic Tempers Contrasted” (the first sec- 
tion of “On the Introduction of Rational Prin- 
ciples into Revealed Religion’’) (1835), “Holy 
Scripture in Its Relation to the Catholic Creed” 
(1838), and “Prospects of the Anglican Church 
(1839). Volume II, “The Theology of St. Ig- 
natius” (1839), “Catholicity of the Anglican 


Church” (1840), “Private Judgment”’ (1841), 
Tamworth Reading Room”’ (1841), “Mil- 
man’s View of Christianity” (1841), and “Rise 
and Progress of Universities” (Selections from 
the Original Discourses) (1856). Volume III, 
“The Church of the Fathers” (1833), “The . 
Last years of St. Chrysostom” (1859-60), 
“Benedictine Schools’ (1858-59), and “‘An In- J 
ternal Argument for Christianity” (1866) (a P 
discussion of J. R. Seeley’s Ecce Homo, 1865). . 
Most of the writings are given entire, but chap- fc 
ters have been omitted from “The Rise and a 
Progress of Universities’ and “The Church fc 
of the Fathers.” . 
James C. FREEMAN 
Grinnell College b 
A Christian Poet - 
T. S. Eliot: The Design of His Poetry. By sh 
ELIZABETH Drew. New York: Charles Scrib- lil 
ner’s Sons, 1949. xiii + 216 pages. $3.00. $c 
Writing with a blessed lack of critical gob- 7 
bledygook, Prof. Drew has succeeded in provid- PC 
ing an ideal introduction to T. S. Eliot’s poetry. “ 
By tracing the development not only of his " 
technique but also of his ideas from the ‘‘Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” to the Four Quar- ‘ 
tets she has accomplished two things: furnished re 
the average reader with sufficient interpreta- 


tion so that he can pull down his Eliot volumes 
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and enjoy reading them, and laid the ghost of 
a number of misunderstandings about Eliot. 

The principal error haunting Eliot criticism 
is the belief that his conversion to Anglo-Ca- 
tholicism in 1927 marks a complete flipflop in 
his outlook on life. According to this theory, 
the Eliot of The Wasteland was the poet laure- 
ate of the Lost Generation, reveling in despair. 
Prof. Drew shows that Eliot was never a 
bona fide member of the Lost Generation: if he 
seemed to belong to it, that was because he 
was adopted without his consent. The Waste- 
land is the work of a man who sees very clearly 
the spiritual barrenness of modern secularism 
and knows that the only redemption possible 
must come through rebirth. His later poems, 
such as “‘Ash Wednesday” and the Four Quar- 
fels are not a reversal of his earlier beliefs but 
a development of them. What had been an 
intellectual conviction became a lived exper- 
ience, centered in Christ. 

Prof. Drew also makes very valuable use of 
Jung’s contribution to religious psychology, 
particularly his theory of archetypal images, 
and reveals how clearly Eliot’s own poetry con- 
forms to the psychologist’s analysis of the in- 
tegration of personality. At no point does she 
forget, however, that she is dealing with poetry 
rather than the raw materials of a psychologi- 
cal case study. 

It is doubtful whether T. S. Eliot will ever 
be a very widely-read poet—he requires too 
much of an intellectual work-out for that— 
but the circle of people who understand him is 
slowly widening, partly thanks to interpreters 
like Prof. Drew, who elucidate the more ob- 
scure passages, and partly due to the increas- 
ing use of his “mythical method” by other 
poets. One may hope that the time is near 
at hand when Eliot will no longer be debated 
because of the novelty of his technique but 
will be read for what he is: one of the half 
dozen most profound poets who have ever 
written on Christian themes in the English 
language. The supposed child of the Waste 
Land is a religious writer from beginning to 
end, and his existential knowledge of the faith 
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has steadily deepened with each successive 


poem. 
CHap WALSH 


Beloit College 


Saints, Old and New 


American Spiritual Autobiographies. Fifteen 
Self-Portraits. Edited by Louis FINKEL- 
STEIN. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. 
276 pages. $4.00. 


Great Saints. By WALTER Nicc. Translated 
by William Stirling. Hinsdale, Illinois: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1948. 286 pages. 
$4.75. 


There is today in religious life a demand for 
emphasis upon the positive, for affirmation 
rather than negation or even agnosticism. 
This demand has received expression in White- 
head’s claim that ‘“‘moral education is impos- 
sible without the habitual vision of greatness’ 
(italics mine). 

The place to find greatness in religious life 
is in the study of the saints. The books under 
review deserve, therefore, careful scrutiny by 
teachers of religion. The reviewer has decided 
to use one of them as a partial text in a course 
on religious biography. 

These two books provide a number of in- 
teresting contrasts. None of those who re- 
port their spiritual lives in Finkelstein’s book 
would call himself a saint, although the re- 
viewer would be less hesitant. These men and 
women are, rather, outstanding moral and re- 
ligious representatives of life in America. 
They include humanists as well as theists, Jews, 
Catholics, and Protestants. The fifteen men 
and women are M. L. Wilson, George N. Shus- 
ter, Alvin S. Johnson, Lyman Bryson, Raphael 
Isaacs, Harry J. Carman, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Rufus M. Jones, Mary K. Simkhovitch, 
William Foxwell Albright, Mary McLeod 
Bethune, Charles S. Johnson, William G. 
Constable, Jacob S. Potofsky, Simon J. Fin- 
kelstein. 

Walter Nigg, the Swiss Protestant theo- 
logian, contents himself with a study of canon- 
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ical saints, most of them ‘“‘standard”’ saints, 
others less familiar. The list includes Francis 
of Assisi, Joan of Arc, Nicholas von Fiiie, 
Theresa of Avila, John of the Cross, Francis de 
Sales, Gerhard Tersteegen, Vianney, the Priest 
of Ars, and Theresa of Lisieux. Although Dr. 
Nigg calls attention to the fact that saints 
are the property of no one church, the only 
Protestant saint in his list is Tersteegen. The 
treatment of his subject as well as the selection 
of saints might well have come from the hand 
of a Catholic rather than a Protestant author. 
A Roman Catholic reviewer in The Common- 
weal has said as much. The present reviewer 
has in mind, for example, the problem of au- 
thority in religion and specifically the conflict 
between inner and outward authority as in 
the case of St. Francis of Assisi (p. 52). 

One may agree with Walter Nigg that a 
new study of the saints is needed. But it is 
difficult to find new directions in this neverthe- 
less valuable collection of studies. 

Cart E. Purinton 

Boston University 


Religious Classics 


Doors Into Life. By Douctas V. STEERE. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. 189 
pages. $2.00. 


Is it possible that we have so watered down 
our Christianity that the churches are made up 
of a lot of “honorary Christians” and have de- 
veloped an easy-going middle-class church 
standard of the Christian life? It was against 
this that Kierkegaard uttered his indignant 
protest. Douglas Steere would be inclined to 
agree, and these five discussions of great books 
are designed to point the way back to a life 
which, because it is real, is alsodynamic. The 
books. chosen are The Imitation of Christ by 
Thomas 4 Kempis (Steere thinks Gerhard 
Groote, founder of the Brethen of the Common 
Life, was the source, while 4 Kempis was the 
editor of the ‘Imitation’); Francis de Sales’ 
Introduction to the Devout Life; The Journal of 
John W oolman; Kierkegaard’s Purity of Heart; 
and Selected Letters of Friedrich von Hiigel. 
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Four of the chapters were delivered on the 
Carew foundation at Hartford. They are re. 
vealing as to Douglas Steere himself, showing 
the sources of his power and the impulses which 
stir his activities. They also show how near 
to the very heart of our religion are the culture 
of silence whereby we wait for God to speak, 
the listening to the inner voice, the divine im- 
perative which demands resistance to evil and 
compassionate work for the solace and release 
of men everywhere. In the Imitation each 
man must find himself by confronting the 
cross. There can be no true life, no freedom 
of the soul, until it has confronted its Master 
as he gave all for all. In its turn the indi- 
vidual soul must give its all for all. De Sales 
gave his all when forsaking rank of nobility, 
he chose to be a missionary-priest, taking his 
life in his hands as he sought to win men to 
Christ. He won by the gentleness of spirit 
with which he preached the love and fear of 
God. Missionary or bishop he treated all men 
alike. The graciousness shown to princes was 
equally shown to the deaf and dumb servant 
in his own household. His fame reached the 
ear of Emperor Henry IV who urged him to 
write a book “‘in which religion should be shown 
in all its native beauty, stripped of all super- 
stition and scruple, practical for all classes 
of society, at court, in camp, compatible with 
the agitations of the world and the bustle of 
business—equally opposed to the laxity which 
flatters sinners and the severity which dis- 
courages them.” Such a book was wanting, 
and no one was better able to write it than the 
Bishop of Geneva. The request led to the 
production of the “Introduction.” We must 
live in the world but not of the world. We 
must pray, but we must also serve. Our re- 
ligion must be radiant, consistent, practising 
the presence of God in all situations. We must 
make goodness attractive. God is God of the 
human heart. In all our approaches to men 
we must remember that God has been there 
before us. A Christian should nail his colors 
to the mast. 

In calling John Woolman “the American 
Saint,” Dr. Steere tells how a continental 
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woman shook her head at the phrase saying, 
“it took centuries of deep religious tradition to 
produce that confidence and sureness of stroke 
that marked a saint, and that in the shallow 
religious life of turbulent and explosive, ado- 
lescent America, we could not expect any such 
figure to appear.” If the root of sainthood is 
such an awareness of God and His concern for 
men, surely John Woolman lived such a life. 
In his battle against slavery and on behalf of 


§ the under-privileged, Woolman did not fail in 


courtesy and gentleness. “It was my concern 
from day to day to say neither more nor less 
than what the spirit of truth opened in me, 
being jealous over myself lest I should say any- 
thing to make my testimony look agreeable 
to that mind in people which is not in pure obe- 
dience to the cross of Christ. It is good for 


s thee to dwell deep that thou mayest feel and 


understand the spirits of people. If we be- 
lieve that truth points to a conference on 
some subjects in a private way, it is needful 
for us to take heed that their kindness, their 
freedom and affability do not hinder us from 
the Lord’s work. I have experienced that in 
the midst of kindness and smooth conduct, to 
speak close and home to them who entertain 
us, on points that relate to outside interest, 
is hard labor.” 

Each chapter in the book is arrestive, and 
will repay careful reading. 

JoHN GARDNER 
New York City 


Psycho-analysis and Theology 


By 
ERT Bontuius. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1948. xi + 254 pages. $3.25. 


Dr. Bonthius has put all of us in his debt 
by this lucid and suggestive study of the Chris- 
tian theory of salvation in the light of the psy- 
choanalytic conceptionof humannature. Pop- 
ular books on counselling are being produced 
steadily; volumes like this which undertake to 
examine soteriology and psychotherapy as such 
are still few and far between, and are of cor- 
respondingly great value. This one is clearly 


Christian Paths to Self-Acceptance. 
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written, is documented with excellently chosen 
quotations from both literatures, and is well 
organized both to make the author’s points and 
to stimulate the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions. 

Taking “self-acceptance” as the psychologi- 
cal mark of salvation, Bonthius distinguishes 
three paths to this goal within Christian theol- 
ogy: the “rejectionist” pathway of self-accept- 
ance by way of self-rejection, the “forensic”’ 
pathway by means of self-regulation, and the 
“melioristic’ pathway through self-affirma- 
tion. The inclusion of the forensic (chiefly 
Roman Catholic) schema makes a refreshing 
change from the debates between neo-ortho- 
doxy and liberalism; moreover Calvinistic 
self-rejectionism here subdivides into Puritan- 
ism, neo-orthodoxy (Barth-Brunner-Niebuhr), 
and modern Fundamentalism. For each of 
the three pathways Bonthius examines first the 
theological basis (doctrines of God, man, and 
salvation), and then the steps on the pathway. 
Freedom, guilt and responsibility, the church, 
the role of authority, and the particular mo- 
ralities sponsored by each theology, are but a 
few of the topics covered. The various dis- 
cussions of sex and marriage throughout the 
book are outstanding. 

Having set forth the three Christian path- 
ways, Bonthius turns to “‘a therapeutic view” 
of self-acceptance. (He limits himself to the 
consideration of the Freudian position and its 
offshoots.) The approach of the analyst to the 
patient is described and is summed up as “‘sym- 
pathetic diagnostic,” in contrast to the “nor- 
mative, educational,” approach of the religious 
worker. There follow then seven case his- 
tories of treatment, after which the author 
gives his conclusions as to the components of 
healthy self-acceptance. These are acknowl- 
edgment and expression of all elements in the 
psyche (catharsis), acceptance of responsibility 
for one’s whole self, a favorable (though not 
uncritical) attitude toward one’s possibilities, 
experiencing benevolence from others and 
vouchsafing it to them, and finally, choosing 
goals that are relevant to one’s present capa- 
cities. 
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In the final section of the book the Christian 
pathways and that of psychotherapy are com- 
pared. The findings of medical psychology 
constitute a “challenge’’ to each form of or- 
ganized religion; and there is much the reli- 
gious counsellor can learn from the analyst. 
Each of the three religious pathways is meas- 
ured by the analytic one, and its strengths 
and weaknesses are thus determined. Finally 
the religious method as a whole is weighed by 
the scientific one. 

The reviewer would suggest that someone 
now write a book in which three schools of psy- 
chotherapy be delineated and then tested in the 
light of Christian anthropology, which would 
be treated asa unity. Seriously, however, the 
reader might compare the framework of this 
study, and the spirit of the challenge by science 
to religion, with Dorothy Phillips’ book of 
another sort, The Choice Is Always Ours. In 
this an entente is worked out between Chris- 
tianity and the depth psychology of the Jung- 
Kunkel school. Both books seem to the re- 
viewer equally tentative; as is any research 
in this field as yet. Turning from method 
and purpose to content, it is striking that Dr. 
Bonthius concludes that psychotherapy dictates 
to religion a naturalistic metaphysics as to the 
status of values: “‘So dynamic psychology un- 
derlines the principle that religious and ethical 
standards and ideals, if they are to elevate and 
not depress the individual, must be used as 
goals for living and as norms for discriminating 
judgments, but not as requirements for every 
day conduct” (Pp. 171-72). When the au- 
thority of the neurotic super-ego is gone, it 
would seem, and the evils of moralism are laid 
bare, the only positive guides to conduct which 
remain are the desirability of “integrating” 
into the self all, rather than merely some, of 
the elements in the psyche, and the notion that 
ideals are “useful’’ so far as they stimulate 
growth. 

This conclusion suggests to the reviewer the 
fallaciousness of the attempt to derive a phi- 
losophy of human nature from the experience 
of the neurotic alone; and one would think 

that the physician would be quick to acknowl- 
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edge that this is the case. Dr. Horney dis. 
tinguishes over and above the neurotic anxiety 
of the ill, a universal Angst der Kreatur; and it 
is that with which anthropology is concerned. 
So the neurotic super-ego is by no means the 
whole story with regard to man’s moral exper- 
ience. Neo-orthodox “rejectionism”’ contends 
that the requirement of love is not one which 
man can set aside, even though it is an “im. 
possible possibility,” and it therefore conceives 
self-acceptance as acceptance of God’s for- 
giveness, rather than as a simple affirmation 
of the goodness of “original ” human nature 
(from which naturalism omits the image of 
God). Surely this theology is as congenial to 
depth psychology as is ‘“meliorism.”’ 

The fascination of the question of the mv- 
tual fructification of psychoanalysis and theol- 
ogy lies in the complexity of the human prob- 
lem. Since neurosis and sin are distinguishable 
entities, with differences in the kind and de- 
gree of freedom lost, their study constitutes 
two separate disciplines; but as long as it is 
man who is suffering from both ailments, their 
overlapping is of the most intimate sort, and 
studies like this of Bonthius are indispensable 
to the advancement of our thought. 

Mary FRANCES THELEN 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


Mysticism 


Mysticism in Religion. By W. R. INGE. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1948. 128 pages, $3.50. 


The fact that Dean Inge is now a very old 
man is not by any means the only reason why 
this is an interesting book. For a long gener- 
ation the dean has been one of the world’s lead- 
ing authorities on the mystical approach to 
truth, and he has known how to write a style 
which entertains with scintillating wit while 
it instructs with extensive erudition. Nor can 
it be said that the dean is ever verbose. Like 
a chessmaster who makes his combinations 
with the greatest economy of pieces, the dean 
scores a point and then goes on to something 
else. 


Excellent Texts for College Courses in Religion 


UNDERSTANDING CHRISTIANITY 


A Study of Our Christian Heritage 


By McKown and Scherzer. A book of great simplicity and clear thought, dealing with 
fundamental questions on the nature of the Christian faith. 162 pages, $2.50 


A MANUAL OF BIBLE HISTORY 


By Blaikie. (Revised by Matthews). Recognized as a standard work on Old Testament 
history. Includes new Biblical knowledge as derived from archeological and historical 
study. 432 pages, $2.75 


ESSENTIALS OF BIBLE HISTORY 


By Mould. Aims to give a foundation for intelligent appreciation of the Bible. By a 
system of starred passages care is taken that the students will refer to the Bible itself. 
666 pages, $3.25 


BIBLE TESTS 


Also by Mould. Prepared to supplement ESSENTIALS OF BIBLE HISTORY. 82 objec- 
tive tests which are arranged so that the student may test himself. $1.50 


A SURVEY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By Price, Chapman, Tibbs and Carpenter. A comprehensive survey of the current ap- 
proved procedure in studying religion. 333 pages, $2.50 


NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


By Battenhouse. Acquaints the student with the results of Biblical scholarship in three 
fields—literary history, textual criticism, and Christian theology. 411 pages, $2.50 


WORKBOOK FOR NEW TESTAMENT STUDY 


By Heim. A study aid for the general survey course in New Testament history and litera- 
ture. 128 pages, $1.25 


WORKBOOK FOR OLD TESTAMENT STUDY 


By Heim. An invaluable aid in both the teaching and studying of Old Testament History 
and Literature. Helps the student locate the more significant facts. 125 pages, $1.25 


THE OLD TESTAMENT SPEAKS 


By Knopf. Stimulates and guides a program of study and research. Student is sent 
directly to Bible for material. 370 pages, $2.50 


FAITHS MEN LIVE BY 


By Archer. An introduction to the study of the living faiths with a comparison of religions 
and suggestions for collateral reading. 499 pages, $3.00 
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So many persons have called Dean Inge a 
gloomy, pessimistic prophet that one natu- 
rally expects a reviewer to say it now. Ina 
certain light, this might be said of him. He 
freely admits that England has reached her 
zenith in an economic sense; that her impe- 
rialistic sun is setting. Her days as a great 
power are past. Englishmen must realisti- 
cally adjust themselves to the subordinate role 
they must play in the new age that is now upon 
us. In a larger sense, he draws a similar pic- 
ture for the economic prosperity of the world 
in general. In that way one might call him 
pessimistic. But this diagnosis of the con- 
temporary scene becomes the basis for his be- 
lief that we are to see the coming in of an age 
of religious discovery, of faith and hope, which 
will enrich the spirit of man and far more than 
compensate for hisshattered dream of economic 
wealth. 

The true wealth of human life is the discov- 
ery made by biblical persons, Paul, Augustine, 
Plato, Sankara, and a host of lesser persons of 
many religions, that the soul of man here in 
this life can enjoy the richness and certainty of 
real union with God. With the fullest respect 
for intellect and reason, the Dean holds that 
the rational powers of man are unable to pen- 
etrate the veil. As man stands today before 
the ruins of rationalistic philosophy, of mate- 
rialistic science, of economic wealth, of impe- 
rialistic politics, and even of an infallible Bible 
he is ready to survey the life of the Spirit with 
a new appreciation. This experience is the 
primordial foundation of all religion. 

S. VERNON McCAsLAND 

University of Virginia 


Church and State 


Separate Church and State Now. By JosEru 
Martin Dawson. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, 1948. 220 pages. $2.50. 


Dawson is Executive Secretary on Public 
Relations for the Baptists of the United States, 
“North and South, white and colored.” He 
is also Recording Secretary of Protestants and 
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Other Americans United for the Separation of 
Church and State. In this volume, he has 
tried to be “forthright in facing up to the Pro- 
testant-Catholic controversy” and at the same 
time he “would insist that he has zealously 
tried to be fair and just.... If, however, resist- 
ance to infringements on the Constitution 
may be termed negative, he bids those who 
wish to be censorious to make the most of it.” 

Dawson is disturbed by the breaks appearing 
in the wall between church and state: the am- 
bassadorship to the Vatican, free transportation, 
textbooks, lunches for church schools. He 
is disturbed also by the attempts to get public 
support for parochial schools in New Mexico, 
in North College Hill, Ohio, etc. He attacks 
the parochial schools: “High officials of the 
Catholic Church have admitted that more than 
three-fifths of the juvenile delinquents arres- 
ted in New York City were Roman Catholics, 
trained in parochial schools, or else forming a 
part of the 81 per cent of the total of the city’s 
pupils trained in religious courses offered on 
released time” (p. 41). And moreover, “only 
about one-fifth of the total population of New 
York City is Roman Catholic (p. 71).” Daw- 
son states that in present-day Spain the Cath- 
olic Church has engineered a situation where 
“freedom of worship’ for non-Catholics meant 
nothing more than the right of each person to 
worship in his own home” (p. 166). 

The author has done a good job of pamphle- 
teering. But his stand is chiefly negative: 
Let us permit no encroachments on religious 
liberty. The limit of the author’s positive 
program is about reached in the proposition, 
“Tf religion is to guide and control the state in 
any acceptable way, it must do so morally and 
spiritually rather than officially” (p. 91). No- 
where is there a real analysis of the religious 
needs of American society or of how these needs 
can be provided for. Surely our present em- 
phasis on free enterprise in religion is failing 
to achieve the integration of spiritual values 
which must be achieved if our society is to en- 
dure. It is one thing to oppose governmental 
support of sectarian religious enterprises. It 
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is another to oppose any official relationship 
between government and religion. 
J. Pavt WILLIAMS 
Mount Holyoke College 


The Bible 


The Book of Daniel. By THE Rev. C. LaTTEy 
S.J. Dublin: Browne and Nolan, Limited, 
1948. III + 143 pages. 12/6. 


This latest volume of The Westminster Ver- 
sion of The Sacred Scriptures (completed in 
the New Testament, with several books of the 
Old already published) has been prepared by 
the General Editor, Father Lattey. It con- 
sists of a short bibliography, a lengthy intro- 
duction (pp. XIV-LID), a carefully worked 
translation based on the Hebrew and Greek 
(pp. 1-55), a series of clear, explanatory notes, 
(pp. 57-119), two appendixes of seven chron- 
ological tables and a discussion of the Ezra- 
Nehemiah chronology (pp. 121-131), and two 
indexes of biblical references and proper names 
(pp. 133- 43). ° 

Father Lattey holds, against Rowley, Marti, 
Charles and others, that proto-canonical Dan- 
iel was entirely written in Hebrew. It is, in 
a sense, apocalyptic (and Father Lattey is to 
be commended for the clarity with which he 
explains this word), but its apocalyptic nature 
does not necessarily clash with its historicity. 
He advances the traditional arguments for Dan- 
ielic authorship and holds, as do all Catholics, 
that the deutero-canonical parts (3:24-90; 13; 
14) are truly canonical; he favors the opinion 
that they were written in Hebrew, that cc. 13 
and 14 are later additions to the book and that 
it seems that 3:24-90 did not belong to the 
original Hebrew. Regarding the historicity of 
ce. 13 and 14, he bases his explanation upon 
historical lines, without, however, intending to 
imply that any other interpretation is cer- 
tainly wrong. 

This work is gladly recommended to all who 
wish to know the views on Daniel of a modern 
Catholic biblical writer, which are based on 
solid, scientific research but which are pre- 
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sented in a popular, non-technical fashion. 
The reader will find particularly interesting 
Father Lattey’s explanation of his theory which 
he calls compenetration and which he constantly 
applies in his interpretation of the prophets. 
(On p. 65 A. D. 31 should be B.C. 31). 
M. P. STAPLETON 
St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 


The Fourth Gospel As History. By A. C. Head- 
lam. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1949. 106 pages. $2.25. 


In the late Bishop Headlam’s opinion, the 
candidates for orders prepared by the Theolo- 
gical Department at King’s College, London, 
during his principalship, were superior in 
character and ability to the average pass men 
from Oxford and Cambridge. This thoughtful 
volume of studies in the disputed Fourth Gos- 
pel suggsts that there may have been some 
truth in the opinion. Headlam perceived that 
objective history is not merely events; it is also 
thoughts andwords. He was able to see that, 
whoever wrote the Gospel, the early Christian 
community was itsauthor. The early Chris- 
tians accepted and approved it; it therefore 
holds legitimate place in Christianity’s first 
anthology, the New Testament. 

As Bishop of Gloucester for twenty-three 
years, Headlam implemented his idea that An- 
glican Christians were bound by a higher loy- 
alty than the Church of England. The uni- 
versal Church was his primary concern; its 
universal faith he found and expounded in the 
Fourth Gospel. To begin with, Headlam had 
no patience with New Testament critics who 
superimposed their own arbitrary philosophies 
on the mind of Christ. He was convinced that 
any denial of the authenticity of the commis- 
sion to the apostles or the promise to St. 
Peter was historically unsound. Our Lord 
himself, in Headlam’s view, appointed the 
first ministers of his church, gave them his 
sacraments and the Holy Spirit. None but 
geographical divisions rightly existed in the 
primitive church. The authority of the apos- 
tles transcended that of Peter or Paul or John, 
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yet congregational variations existed. In 
Headlam’s opinion, the unity of Christ’s Church 
had never been, would never be, destroyed. 
Its members were men of every town and time 
baptized in the name of the trinity. Denom- 
inations, however, in a divided Christendom, 
were rent by schisms. No one branch of the 
Church could claim authority over the whole. 
Understandably, Headlam participated in the 
oecumenical movement from its beginning. 
Aspects of religious teaching, hardened into 
heresies, needed, in his view, the broadening 
influence of one universal fellowship. He be- 
lieved that Anglican and Orthodox Churches 
might best lead the way to unity. He had 
little sympathy either with extreme modernism 
or extreme Calvinism, and saw in Paul’s let- 
ters an unresolved antithesis between human 
depravity and human responsibility. He be- 
lieved, with the author, or authors, of the 
Fourth Gospel, that the personal revelation 
of God in Christ is infinitely richer and deeper 
than any creed or ecclesiastical system can 
convey. Only the Holy Spirit can inform and 
strengthenChurchand Christian. ‘Thechurch 
must guard the whole of the Christian revela- 
tion and if we are wise we will not reject those 
points of her teaching which have not as yet 
awakened an echo in our own experience.” 
Headlam saw no reason for disbelieving mir- 
acles. A miracle, he thought, does not mean 
that there has been an arbitrary interference 
with the laws of nature. Rather a new factor 
has led to a new consequence, the new factor 
of spiritual power, the power of God’s wisdom 
and compassion. The real cause of unbelief 
is a one-sided preoccupation with a single as- 
pect of truth. Reality transcends the expe- 
rience of the senses. | 
In Headlam’s thought, the teaching of Jesus 
as recorded by the evangelists is someting 
which, humanly speaking, could have been pro- 
duced only in Palestine before the fall of Jeru- 
salem. Supernatural claims, in his view, are 
implicit in every part of the Gospel. The 
true historian is not fettered by meagre ration- 
alism. Textual criticism, he felt, is an essen- 
tial part of the groundwork of theology. Bauer 
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at Tiibingen asked the right questions, but at- 


tempted to fit the facts into Hegel’s pattern. 
Lightfoot, Zahn, Sanday, Hawkins, and Har- 
nack were more careful scholars. 

Fourth Gospel discourses may contain the 
substance of the instruction which Our Lord 
gave to His intimate disciples. Upon this com- 
mon source the more developed teaching of 
the apostolic church rested. Pentecost, not 
Paul, established the early Christian belief in 
the Spirit and the Divine Christ. Between 
theology and history no real conflict can exist. 
None existed in the writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
whom Headlam believed a beloved friend and 
companion of Jesus who had pondered long 
upon his faith, and whose main theme was the 
mystical union of the Son in the Father. 

The treatment will not satisfy everyone. It 
will anger fundamentalists and deists alike. 
The point of view is contemporary, but not new. 
Each reader will decide for himself whether 
this is a vice or a virtue. 

Davip WESLEY SOPER 


Beloit College 


The English New Testament: From Tyndale to 
the Revised Standard Version. By LUTHER 
A. WeIcLE. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1949. 158 pages, with index 
and appendices. $2.00 


This little book should have one result, 
greater appreciation of the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament, and whetting of 
ourappetites for the forthcoming Old Testament. 
This was probably one of the author’s main 
purposes in writing, and worthy in the light 
of his intimate association with the new ver- 
sion. It is an excellent little volume, written 
largely in the popular vein, but in keeping with 
the best traditions of biblical scholarship. It 
deserves wide circulation and usage by all who 
are interested in the English Bible. 

It is based on the Cole Lectures at Vander- 
bilt University in 1948. Its purpose seems to 
have been three-fold: (1) to sketch the impor- 
tant aspects of the history of the English Bible 
from Tyndale to the present; (2) to emphasize 
significant changes in language that are meat 
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ingful inthis history; (3) to insist on the validity 
of the newer versions for use in public worship 
as well as private use. These objectives are 
well achieved and nicely balanced throughout 
the book. 

Scholars may well wish that the author had 
been more complete in his citation of authori- 
ties so frequently quoted. Most of them are 
familiar to historians, but other readers might 
be interested in pursuing the study further, 
and the bibliographical note is hardly adequate. 
Some will regret that he tends to perpetuate a 
persistent error in insisting that the first au- 
thorized versions were the Matthew and Cover- 
dale Bibles of 1537 (pages 14-15, 19-20). He 
does not distinguish license from authoriza- 
tion; the one meant the privilege of buying 
and selling Bibles only, the other for use in 
the churches by clergy and laity alike. The 
Great Bible of 1540, second edition, was his- 
torically the first, and perhaps only, properly 
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authorized English Bible. But such matters 
should not seriously militate against the gen- 
eral usefulness of this splendid little volume 
on the New Testament. 
CHARLES F. NESBITT 
Wofford College 


The Communion Service 


The Lord’s Supper: Seven Meanings. By 
Harotp E. Frey. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1948. 117 pages. $1.50. 


In this compact book a liberal Protestant 
of broad sympathies makes a sincere attempt 
to present the richness of meaning which the 
Christian may find in the Lord’s Supper. He 
lists sixteen names or descriptions of the Sup- 
per, and seeks to find real meaning in each. 
His main aim is to state the “seven meanings” 
which the Supper has for Christian worshipers. 
They are: a memorial to Jesus Christ, joyous 


Invaluable ‘Reference “Books 


The Fellowship of the Saints: An Anthology of 


a 7 Christian Devotional Literature, compiled by Thomas S. Kepler. 
The masterpieces of the literature of the spirit from the first century 


to the present—a big, rich, amazingly comprehensive book. 137 
WRITERS, 800 PAGES, BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. $7.50 


"| The Psalms: Translated and Interpreted’ in the Light of 
Hebrew Life and Worship, by Elmer A. Leslie. A fresh TRANSLA- 
TION, a revealing COMMENTARY, a significant INTERPRETATION. 
Skilled and reverent guidance to richer understanding of the beauty 


and meaning of the Psalms—in their own time and in ours. 
448 Paces. $5 


Abingdon Bible Commentary: Edited by Frederick G. Eiselen, David G. 


Downey, and Edwin Lewis. Utilizing the best Bible scholarship of our generation, 
firmly grounded in scriptural truth, here is a commentary that meets the needs of 
today—a volume that will yield years of service and satisfaction. The work of 60 
outstanding scholars; five fact-filled books within a single binding. $7.50 
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thanksgiving, representation of the new cove- 
nant, affirmation and renewal of the believerl’s 
fellowship with Christ and the Church, divinesy 
given spiritual strength, reconciliation, and im- 
mortality. 

While the author wants Christians to find 
unity in the Lord’s Supper, and tries to accept 
as many current views of it as he can, he is a 
sworn foe of the priestly. In particular, he 
opposes as false the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, whose origin and development he traces 
in some detail. His main aim, however, is to 
lead Christians to find unity in the Supper, 
and he urges the widest possible observance of 
World Communion Sunday. 

Is it really true that the early Christians 
“seldom heard a sermon but never missed a 
communion” (p. 23)? The European New 
Testament scholar, Oscar Cullmann, would 
support this to some extent; he argues that 
in those early days a Christian worship service 
without celebration of the Lord’s Supper was 
unthinkable. But even if this extreme state- 
ment is granted, Fey’s statement still under- 
states the role of the sermon in the early 
Church. 

A question about Christology arises when 
Fey says that remembrance in the Supper 
means: “remember me as one of yourselves, 
as a man like you” (p. 30). He goes on to 
include the presence of the risen Christ in the 
total picture. What the Christians remem- 
bered, however, was not primarily Jesus’ like- 
ness to themselves, but rather the unique thing 
he had done for them. 

This book strongly champions the moral ex- 
ample theory of the atonement as true and 
sufficient. It certainly is of value as far as it 
goes. My question is whether it does justice 
to all the New Testament says. The early 
Christians spoke of a victory over evil powers. 
They felt the tenacity and deep hurt of sin, 
and the need of a remedy which went deeper 
and had more transforming power than the 
moral example theory suggests. Fey believes 
deeply in the grace of God, but I doubt that 
this theory adequately states what that grace 
has done and offers. 
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The eschatology here presented is inade- 
quate. It is satisfyingly explicit on personal 
immortality, but it does not reproduce the New 
Testament note of final and complete victory 
over all evil and it does not picture the great 
comprehensive harmony which the early Chris- 
tians so earnestly longed to see established. 

There is much to take to heart in this book, 
and it would be of value for students who see 
no deep meaning in the Lord’s Supper, but 
there are still depths in the New Testament 
and classical Christian outlook which are not 
fully reflected in this treatment. 

FLoyp V. FILson 

McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago 


Oriental Religion 


The Bhagavadgita, with an Introductory Essay, 
Sanskrit Text, English Translation and 
Notes. By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. New 
York: Harper Brothers, 1948. 388 pages. 
$3.50. 


Probably no other Oriental writer of schol- 
arly books has been so widely read by western 
readers as the author of this book. Nor is 
there any writer, eastern or western, who 
knows so well the thought both of East and 
West. Iam continually amazed, as I read his 
successive books, at the breadth of his scholar- 
ship, particularly his acquaintance wi'4 the 
best work of western writers, whether philos- 
ophers, mystics, poets or scholars. He must 
be an omnivorous reader. For example, in 
only a few pages of his introductory essay in 
this book, I find him quoting freely from The 
Hibbert Journal, Aldous Huxley, J. N. Far- 
quhar, Lao Tze, Soothill, Plotinus, Eckhart, 
Angelus Silesius, Rumi, Jacob Boehme, The 
Nicene Creed, Hooker, Spinoza, Loisy, Pro- 
clus, John Woolman, Jung, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
St. John, St. Thomas Aquinas, etc., to say 
nothing of numerous Indian works. 

It was inevitable that sometime he would 
translate the Gifa and comment ‘1pon it. 
Western scholars and students of this .mmortal 
scripture will be forever grateful to him for it. 

As indicated in the subtitle, the Sanskrit 
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text is included—in the Latin script, fortu- 
nately. It is translated into good English 
(Radhakrishnan has proven in a dozen books 
that he is a master of English. Few native 
Englishmen or Americans write with greater 
clarity or with more attractive style). And, 
the commentary is made verse by verse. In 
addition to this, there is a 75-page introductory 
essay on the Gila as a whole, its origin, struc- 
ture and meaning. All together it adds up to 
the most important edition of the great Indian 
classic that has yet appeared in English. 

So far as I can see there is nothing strikingly 
new in the translation itself. It differs in some 
respects from others, of course, for it is a fresh 
translation, but that is not its chief value. 
The translator himself sometimes quotes along- 
side his own the poetic rendering of Edwin 
Amold, for which he expresses admiration. 
“Those who do not know Sanskrit will get a 
fairly correct idea of the spirit of the poem 
from the beautiful English rendering by Sir 
Edwin Arnold,” he writes. “It is so full of 
ease and grace and has a flavour of its own 
which makes it acceptable to all but those who 
are scrupulous about scholarly accuracy.” It 
is good to know that in the judgment of a great 
scholar this probably most widely read and 
loved translation of all those made in the West 
(it is the favorite version of the writer, for 
general reading) conveys at least a “fairly cor- 
rect idea of the spirit of the poem.” He rec- 
ognizes that “no translation can bring out the 
dignity and grace of the original. Its melody 
and magic of phrase are difficult to capture 
in another medium. The translator cannot 
evoke in the reader the mood in which the 
thought was born and induce in him the ecstasy 
of the seer and the vision he beholds.” It is 
or that reason, he says, he includes the San- 
krit, “so that those who know it may rise to 
2 full comprehension of the meaning of the 

ifa by pondering the original.’”’ One wonders 
how many there are outside of India who can 
profit by this thoughtfulness. 

He dates the document earlier than most 

estern scholars, sometime in the fifth century 

.C., though admitting that its text may have 
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been often altered in subsequent times. He 
discusses the text, the chief commentators, 
the historicity of Krishna, which he definitely 
affirms, the world-view of the Gita; the various 
ways of salvation set forth in it, affording thus 
an excellent treatment of the various ways of 
salvation held in Hinduism. This is a most 
valuable feature of the introduction. One who 
wants to know what salvation means in Hin- 
duism and how it may be attained may well 
read this. 

There is not room for a detailed examination 
of the verse by verse commentary. There are 
passages where it seems to this reviewer that 
something is being read into the language of 
the text out of the general point of view and 
philosophy of the commentator that was not 
necessarily there, but of what commentary on 
any book, eastern or western, might not the 
same thing be said. Commentators are human 
and hold definite convictions by which they 
are influenced in their consideration of any- 
thing they are engaged in translating or ex- 
plaining, sometimes when they are least 
conscious of such influence. But, the Gita 
becomes a living thing under his treatment and 
speaks in language the present day can under- 
stand, as he sets forth its meaning as he sees it. 

This book will undoubtedly take a high place 
among the standard works on this most ap- 
pealing of all Indian scriptures to the mind of 
Western peoples. One could wish that the 
index were more generous. It is something 
less than four pages and limited almost ex- 
clusively to proper names. It could have been 
made much more helpful to students of ideas 
who would like to know without having to 
read the whole book what the Gi/a and its 
translator and commentator have to say about 
certain important Hindu concepts. 

CHARLES S. BRADEN 

Northwestern University 


Southeast Asia. Crossroad of Religions. By 
KENNETH PERRY LANDON. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $4.00 
In these six Haskell Lectures, delivered at 

the University of Chicago in 1947, the author 
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undertakes to show the influence of invading 
sophisticated religions on the simple folkways 
of the peoples of the region. His general thesis 
is that the pristine culture has persisted with 
tenacity and endurance in spite of the addition 
of more advanced elements from China and 
India. This gives zest to both sociological and 
religious researches in the area. In Annam, 
for example, the observer finds Chinese char- 
acteristics. In Siam he notes Indian influences 
in its Buddhism and its Hindu tradition of the 
divinity of kings. In Indonesia he sees Mos- 
lem practices, though in several respects di- 
vergent from the norm. Beneath the surface 
in all, however, analysis detects the ancient 
spiritism, the cult of ancestors, the cult of the 
sun-god and other practices and beliefs which 
Raymond Kennedy has called the pagan sub- 
stratum of the Indonesian peoples. Closer in- 
spection reveals the fact that the imported 
religions, instead of changing the people, are 
actually utilized to further the purposes of their 
aboriginal beliefs. Thus Landon can write, 


“Instead of Buddhism displacing the ancient 
ideas about spirits, Buddhism has been grate- 
fully used as a prophylactic against too violent 
spirits. When all else proves of no avail, there 
is nothing like some water blessed by a monk 
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or a chanting of the law to drive off the spirits” 
(p. 24). 

Landon illustrates his thesis with a wealth 
of varied and interesting material. It is drawn 
chiefly from Annam, Siam, Indonesia, and 
Southeast Asia generally. The study does not 
include Burma and the Philippines, though one 
gets the impression that his principle would be 
borne out there also. One gains sympathetic 
insight into the life of the peoples treated as well 
as fresh understanding of a process of religious 
assimilation that has been at work throughout 
the history of the expansion of Christianity. 
The moral seems to be that however western- 
ized these peoples of Southeast Asia may be- 
come, there will yet persist a solid core of 
traditional practice, even if assisted by ration- 
alization, to make a contribution to some new 
synthesis of the future. 

The book is lucid, well-informed, discerning. 
It well deserves reading by all students of the 
phenomena of religious diffusion. Missionar- 
ies in particular will appreciate its insights, for 
Landon had eleven years of missionary expe- 
rience in Siam prior to his work in the Depart- 
ment of State as Assistant Chief of the Division 
of Southeast Asian Affairs. 

CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 

Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
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Philosophy and Religion 


Conscious Clay. By ALLISON xii 
+ 199 pages. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1948, $2.50. 


This book was written “to seek a philosophy of 
life by which one can live today and die tomorrow with 
peace of mind, believing that only in constructive 
thought can the damning uncertainty of the troubled 
seas of knowledge be penetrated by a saving light by 
which to steer life’s course.” Dr. Shimer believes 
“that universal substance is intrinsically vital. The 
universe consists of energised vitality, substantial life, 
visible or tangible mind, spacio-temporal spirit. Man 
is an intimate part of this living universe. This vital 
universe is God... That which we see and touch is 
God’s body; that which we experience and live is God’s 
life. We share divinity, creative capacity, and are 
at one with God as creator of the world... . Funda- 
mentally everything else in the world is like me in 
origin, substance, basic organization, and fundamental 
activity. Therefore, I infer that everything has life 
and consciousness more or less like mine. The univer- 
sal life-quality of electro-magnetics manifests itself in 
things or events, each with its own life unity and con- 
sciousness at the same time that it is part of the uni- 
versal unity and consciouness.” 

Having concluded that the universe is one and uni- 
fied the author says “This unified, vital, creative energy 
is the eternal all-inclusive reality—or God. The world, 
man, and God—all things both so-called material things 
and spiritual things—are unified in one inclusive whole 
and yet each may retain its individuality and per- 
sonality.... This unity in plurality enables man to 
live and have his being in God.” He speaks of the 
mind’s eye, avers that personality cannot exist with- 
out a body—nothing can. Personality survives biolog- 
ical death. The survival of Geroge Washington’s 
personality is a natural consequence of the kind of man 
he was. He set in motion forces that God himself 
cannot stop. It exists in the places where he lived, 
the deeds he wrought. So artists create pictures, 
musicians create symphonies, and these are parts of 
the surviving personality. 

The dropping of an atomic bomb has caused a good 
deal of excitement. It has forced physicists to become 
prophets and plead with men to live in brotherhood; 
it has roused theologians, fundamentalist and modern- 
ist, to reinterpret dogmas; and now we have Dr. Shimer 
trying to lead us through the atom to philosophy and 
thence to religion! Our reaction may not be fair, 
but it seems like this: If you postulate A, assume B, 
infer C, you can work out a plan for living which will 


give you a degree of satisfaction. You may even have 
courage to call it your religion. In such a religion you 
might, if you deemed it worth while, pray to IT, or 
if you prefer NATURE, or even GOD. You would 
thus bring yourself into harmony with It, Nature, or 
God, and say we are at one. Perhaps you might find 
peace. 
New York City JouNn GARDNER 

Standards of Success. By TERESINA ROWELL HAVENS. 

Wallingford, Penna.: Pendle Hill Publications, 1948. 

62 pages. 35¢. 


There is hardly a better-qualified person in American 
life to interpret Oriental religion to American students 
(and teachers) of religion than the author of this 
pamphlet. Oriental ideals of life and standards of 
success come alive in these pages with startling perti- 
nence. The true Buddhist is “the serious seeker after 
spiritual awakening” and the Buddha himself is the 
symbol of spiritual awareness. The successful man, 
according to the Hindu ideal, is one who is “even- 
minded in success and failure.” Confucius, too, set 
up a “standard of true manhood” which was founded 
upon integrity of spirit rather than outward success, 
although conceived in humanistic and social terms in 
contrast to the mystical and theistic viewpoint of 
Hinduism. Perhaps the very best chapter is that deal- 
ing with Japan, entitled, “Beauty and Evanescence.” 
The chief criticism to be leveled at the booklet is its 
brevity with a consequent tendency toward over- 
simplification. This latter shortcoming is most ap- 
parent in the treatment of Protestantism and American 
standards of success, where Mrs. Havens does some- 
thing less than justice to the subject. It would repay 
her to see what such an eminent student of American 
life as Professor Ralph H. Gabriel of Yale University 
says in his Hazen pamphlet, “Spiritual Origins of 
American Culture,” or in his book, The Course of 
American Democratic Thought. Nevertheless, this com- 
parative study of ideals of life as they have received 
expression in various cultures is something every stu- 
dent of the history of religion should see. 

Car E. PurinTon 

Boston University 


Judaism 


The Jewish People: Past and Present. An Encyclo- 
pedic Handbook in Three Volumes. Volume II. 
New York: Jewish Encyclopedic Handbooks, Inc., 
1948. 430 pages. 140 illustrations; 2 full color 
plates. $10.00. (Deluxe Edition, $15.00.) 


The first volume of this elaborate series was re- 
viewed in the April, 1948 JBR (Vol. XVI, p. 130). 
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A larger percentage of the material in this volume will 
have interest chiefly for members of the Jewish com- 
munity or other students of Jewish community life. 
As stated in the publisher’s notice, this volume “‘con- 
tains twenty-six monographs which set forth the demo- 
graphic trends among the Jewish populations of Europe, 
the United States, Canada and the State of Israel; 
the Jewish effort to return to the soil as manifested by 
the agrocolonization in Czarist Russia, the USSR, 
Palestine, Argentine, San Domingo, the United States 
of America and Canada. They give an account of 
Jewish community life in various countries, including 
the U.S.A. They deal with the field of Jewish educa- 
tion in Eastern Europe, the United States, the British 
Empire, Israel and Latin America, etc., etc.” 

However, there is in addition much material of 
general rather than specifically Jewish interest. The 
chapter on “Jewish Ways of Life” includes an invalu- 
able illustrated account of the Jewish Year and Reli- 
gious Festivals which should be added to the bibliog- 
raphy of all those who teach courses in the history of 
religion, including its contemporary expression. The 
chapter entitled “Dates and Documents relating to 
the History of Zionism” is self-explanatory, but one 
will welcome this source for a complete coverage of 
the Zionist movement, including the “Proclamation 
of the State of Israel” in both Hebrew and English. 
There is an excellent chapter on “Jewish Morals,” 
as there is also on “Jewish Law.” The chapter on 
“Modern Currents in Jewish Social and National 
Life” is important. 

A valuable reference work. 

Boston University Cart E. Purinton 


Christian Ethics 


Power for Action. By Wiiutam A. SPURRIER. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. xii + 200 
pages. $2.50. 


The author states his aim to be “to present a clear, 
understandable and incisive statement of Christian 
ethics and its relevance to modern life that will appeal 
to and attract young people.” We judge that Mr. 
Spurrier is himself a young man and is able to rouse 
interest and response from those whom he has to teach. 
We shall hear more from Mr. Spurrier as the years 
pass. He has sound knowledge, deep convictions, and 
awareness of the ills that afflict us, the reason for our 
sickness and the method of cure which it is the business 
of Christians to practice. “Christian ethics is not the 
ten commandments, the Golden Rule or another set 
of ‘do’s and dont’s’. It is something different and 
unique, not found anywhere else in history.” The 
book is divided into four parts: (1) The New Testa- 
ment basis of Christian ethics; (2) Christian ethics in 
action. The application, Love. (3) Personal ethics. 
(4) Power for action. 

“Power to do is the indispensable necessity. Since 


BOOK NOTICES 


power is a religious problem we say that religion is the 
basis of ethics. Thus, Christian ethics through the 
Christian religion, provides us with two important 
things. The ethics and the religious doctrines give 
us insight and wisdom into the meaning of life, give us 
truth by which we can interpret the meaning of events, 
analyze their significance, etc., and they give us the 
ideals or goals or principles toward which we must 
strive if we are to be creative and happy. The re- 
ligious basis of our ethics then gives us the means of 
curbing and mastering our sin—with its prides and prej- 
udices—whereby we can be more objective. It gives 
us, above all, the power to act upon our ideals with 
more pure motives, with constant and persistent 
vigor. ... The motive, therefore, of the redeemed man 
is love itself, and therefore is vigorous, constant and in- 
dependent of the fortunes of history.” The students 
of Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn., are 
fortunate in their teacher and adviser. Readers will 
find this book rewarding. 
New York City 


Joun GARDNER 


College Preaching 


Rise Up and Walk. By Percy Exuiotr 
Boston: Chapman and Grimes, Inc. 1948. 167 
pages. $2.50. 


The genial dean of High Point College has written 
this inspiring little book in the “firm conviction that 
our American young people, surrounded by every type 
of opportunity, can rise to such levels of independence, 
leadership, and service as they personally may care to 
attain.” He makes good use of an extensive reading 
of biography to show that the success a man achieves 
in life depends much more on the qualities of mind and 
spirit inherent in the individual himself than in the 
adventitious circumstances of favorable environment and 
good opportunities, as the world is accustomed to view 
such things. 

If a man would achieve wealth or eminence in any 
of the vocations of distinction, what he needs is not 
wealthy parents or aristocratic ancestry, but an a- 
wakening to the possibilities which are open to him as 
a person. To come to this discovery of self-realiza- 
tion is the thrilling romance which challenges every 
man to “rise up and walk.” The young American in 
particular lives in a land of opportunity, whose stag- 
gering promises challenge him to develop his mind and 
to realize the richness that comes into life with the 
enjoyment of real freedom. But let him get new ideas 
and steer his course by the stars. The truly victorious 
life is that which is lived in harmony with the profound 
purpose of God which runs through the universe. 

Dean Lindley’s style is felicitous and readable. 
His excellent little book would be an ideal companion for 
the young college student faced with the moral and 
spiritual confusions and mysteries of our time. 
University of Virginia S. VERNON McCasLanD 
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Books Received 


Work Experience. Water D. CockInc, RALPH B. 
DwINELL and OrMsBEE W. Rosinson. New York: 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., 1945. 43 pages. 


This little pamphlet presents the basic considera- 
tions for church as well as school educators in prepar- 
ing young folks to learn to lead a normal and satisfying 
life through work. “If one is to learn how to work, he 
can do so only through the experience of work.” 
Educators are beginning to sense the need of work ex- 
perience as an important aspect of all education. 


The Public Worship of God. By Henry SLOANE 
Corrin. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 
1946. 208 pages. $2.00. 


This valuable source book on public worship is 
written for ministers, choirmasters and others who pre- 
pare such services. The author insists that all services 
should be conducted in such a way as to focus the wor- 
shiper’s attention upon God and keep it there. From 
the very beginning the service should focus on God. 
This little volume is remarkably rich in its historic 
reference as well as in its insight for today. 


The Pastor and the Children. MitpreEp Moopy EAKIN 
and FRANK EAKIN. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. ix + 182 pages. $2.00. 


In this vivid, well illustrated little book, many 
ministers will be encouraged and challenged to become 
more responsible for the religious nurture of children. 
Recognizing that the average minister lacks training 
and skill in dealing with children’s education, the 
authors rightly insist that such training and skill is 
available to all who demand it. Comparisons are made 
between the colorful and dramatic appeals of Judaism 
and Catholicism to children and the tendency in 
Protestantism to detach children from the church. 
The authors illustrate freely the dramatic and meaning- 
ful services which educationally-minded Protestants 
may render their children. They argue that “we 
shall need to go beyond the prevailing come-and-get-it 
attitude, which makes it difficult for church-sponsored 
religion to work in today’s life....A good place for 
the minister to discover.” This more significant minis- 
try is to get acquainted with his children, to learn how 
to talk with them, and what to do about their actual 
needs. “Is it perhaps true that the minister who lis- 
tens best, who thinks in terms of knowing and helping 
individuals more than in terms of moving pulpit elo- 
quence and mass influence is fulfilling his ministry 
most in the spirit of Christ, and is most likely to meet 
today’s needs?” If the minister is to make a difference 


in children’s living it will be necessary to “get ac- 
quainted with individual children and to counsel” 
with parents on the basis of that acquaintance and 
learn to inspire and to guide programs in the church 
school, the camp and in community case work. In 
the average situation such programs will be inspired 
and guided by a minister or not at all. Wisely and 
suggestively the authors discuss important factors in 
church going for children, inter faith education, and 
the approach to be made by the community. This 
valuable little book challenges its readers to make 
Christianity functional and to begin seriously to 
guide children at all points of need. 


The Bible Story of the Creation. By Mary ALICE 
Jones. New York: Rand McNally, 1946. 39 
pages. $1.25. 


Many homes and churches find this beautifully 
illustrated book on the story of creation an effective 
basis for conversations about one of the great ques- 
tions asked by all children: How did the world begin? 


Music in the Religious Growth of Children. E.izaBETH 
Mae Sutetps. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1948. 128 pages. $1.25. 


Teachers and parents will find valuable guidance in 
many ways to use music in the religious education of 
children. The criteria for the choice of music re- 
sources are excellent. 


A Study of Young Children. By Rutu STRANG. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1944. 160 
pages. 60 cents. 


Here is a superior guide book for teachers and 
parents concerned with the religion of young children. 
It should be required reading for all who teach pre- 
school children. 

Epna M. BAXTER 

Hartford Seminary Foundation 


A Bibliography of Bible Study. For Theological Stu- 
dents. Princeton: The Theological Seminary Li- 
brary, 1948. 

Wide Horizon. By ANNA BRINTON. Wallingford, Pa.: 
Pendle Hill Pamphlet Number 38, 1948. 24 pages. 
25¢. 

The Quaker Doctrine of Inward Peace. By Howarp 
H. Brinton. Wallingford, Penna., 1948. 30 pages. 
25¢. 

The Third Strike. By Jerry Gray. “An Alcoholic’s 
Brilliant Self-Analysis.” Nashville, Tenn.: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1949. 59 pages. $1.00. 
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The Association 


THE MIDWESTERN MEETING (1949) 


The Midwestern Section of the N. A. B. I. held 
its eleventh annual meeting at McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, January 21-22, 1949. Eighty- 
eight registrants from fifty-four institutions in thir- 
teen states attended. 

At the first session Friday afternoon, Paul E. Davies 
presiding, the paper by J. C. Rylaarsdam, “An Histori- 
cal Sketch of the Relationship between the Apocrypha 
and the Bible” was followed by a panel discussion on the 
topic, “Should the Apocrypha be Included in the 
Revised Standard Version?” ,—Professors Rylaarsdam, 
John R. Cheek and Otto J. Baab participating. 

The evening session, Norman B. Johnson presiding, 
was concerned with the general theme, “The Bible 
and Current Times.” ‘The Problem of Modernizing 
Jesus” was the initial paper in the series. It was 
delivered as the presidential address by Professor 
Thomas S. Kepler, Oberlin Graduate School of Theol- 
ogy. The theme was further developed through these 
papers: “The Problem of Modernizing Paul” by Amos 
N. Wilder, “‘The Relevance of Jeremiah,” by Corwin 
C. Roach, and “The Bible in Contemporary Poetry,” 
by Charles S. Braden. 

“Teaching the Bible” was the general theme of the 
third session, Saturday morning, Thomas S. Kepler 
presiding. These papers were read: “The Recent De- 
cision of the U. S. Supreme Court,” by E. M. McKown, 
M. D. McLean his respondent; “Effective Teaching for 
Voluntary Groups,” by Arthur C. Wickenden, Paul 
E. Davies his respondent; “Effective Teaching for 
College Undergraduates,” by Wilson Q. Welch, William 
F. Quillian his respondent; “Effective Teaching for 
Seminary Students,” by Edward P. Blair, V. D. 
Melconian his respondent. 

The spirited discussions on the papers of this ses- 
sion caused postponement of the last one of the series 
to the afternoon session, when the paper on “A Chris- 
tian Philosophy of Education,” was read by Eugene K. 
Eakin, William J. Moore, his respondent. 

The business session followed immediately, called 
to order by the president Thomas S. Kepler, at 1:45. 

Minutes of the 1948 Meeting, published in the Jour- 
nal, were accepted as printed. 

The secretary read his report. (See appended). 

Motion (King, Kraft) prevailed that Midwestern’s 
next meeting be held at the Hebrew Christian College, 
Cincinnati, Christmas week 1949, together with the 
National N. A. B. I. and the S. B. L. & E. 
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The president advised that, in paying dues, one 
dollar be added, that members of Council may be 
partially reimbursed for expenses. 

Charles F. Kraft, Garrett Biblical Institute, re- 
ported for the committee on “Curriculum.” 

A. R. King, Cornell College, reported for the 
committee on “Junior Colleges.” 

L. O. Grant, Shorter College, reported for the 
committee on “Resolutions.” 

Seventeen applicants were voted members, on receipt 
of dues. 

The committee on “Nominations” (King, Sexton, 
Wright) reported, naming for president: Norman B. 
Johnson, Park School, Indianapolis, for v-president: 
Edw. M. McKown, Evansville College, Evansville, 
for secretary: Wm. E. Hunter, 214 W. 52nd Street, 
Chicago 9, for Council: C. U. Wolf, Chicago Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Maywood, IIll., for program 
chairman: Robert M. Montgomery, DePauw U., Green- 
castle, Indiana. 

The secretary, under instruction, cast a unanimous 
ballot. 

Motion (King, Braden) prevailed that 1. the secre. 
taries (national and midwestern), when announcing the 
Cincinnati meeting, circularize the deans of junior 
colleges, suggesting that the college administration 
facilitate the attendance there of their professors of 
Bible or Religion, and 2. that a resolution be taken to 
the Cincinnati meeting, offering the services of our 
Association to such junior colleges as contemplate in- 
clusion of courses on religion in their curriculum. 

Motion failed of passage, that Midwestern forward 
suggestion to the International Council of Religious 
Education that they consider including the Apocrypha 
in the Revised Standard Version. 

The business session was adjourned. 

At 3:00 o’clock, president Kepler vacated the chair 
in favor of Professor Otto J. Baab, president of the 
Chicago Society of Biblical Research. 

The program was continued, these papers being read, 
“The Second Temple” by Raymond A. Bowman, 
“An Appraisal of Current Interpretation of Paul’s 
Damascus experience” by Harold H. Platz, and “The 
Meaning of Power for Paul” by A. H. Forster. 

After dinner at 6:00 o’clock, the meeting was 


adjourned. 
E. Hunter, Secretary. 
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Constitution and By-Laws of the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors 


(Revised Dec. 28, 1948) 


Constitution 
Article I. Name 


This Society shall be called the National Association 
of Biblical Instructors. 


Article II. Object 


The object of the Association shall be to work for 
more effective instruction in Bible and Religion, espe- 
cially in secondary schools, colleges, universities and 
theological schools. 


Article III. Officers 


The officers of the Association shall be a President, 
a Vice-President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who 
shall, with three Associates at large and the Associates 
hereinafter provided for in Article VII, constitute an 
Executive Council. The officers and the Associates at 
large shall be elected at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. The officers shall serve for one year. One 
of the three Associates at large shall be elected each 
year to serve for three years. 


Article IV. Membership 


Membership in the Association shall be open to 
those professionally engaged in instruction in the field 
of Bible and Religion, and to others specially recom- 
mended as qualified by the Executive Council. All 
members shall be elected by the Association upon rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Council; but the As- 
sociation may delegate to the Treasurer power to ac- 
cept members between meetings, subject to final con- 
firmation by the Association. 


Article V. Meetings 


The Association shall meet. at least once a year. 
Ordinarily, it shall meet in conjunction with the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, but the Executive 
Council shall have power, at its discretion, to select 
the time and place of the annual meeting independently 
of the Society, of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 
The President shall deliver an address at the annual 
meeting. 


Article VI. The Journal 


The Association shall publish the Journal of Bible 
and Religion. The Executive Council shall annually 
appoint an Editor and an Associate Editor of the Jour- 


nal and make recommendations to the Association con- 
cerning all matters pertaining to its publication. The 
Editors shall be assisted by a staff consisting of the 
Secretaries of the Sections provided for in Article VII, 
and by such other persons as the Editors may secure 
with the approval of the Executive Council. 


Article VII. Sections 


1. It shall be the policy of the Association to or- 
ganize regional Sections, wherever it can be done ad- 
vantageously, throughout the United States and Canada. 
The organizers of a Section shall receive applications 
for membership in the Association and forward them to 
the national Treasurer, together with their recom- 
mendations, for action by the Executive Council. Only 
members of the National Association shall be members 
of a Section. All fees for membership shall be sent 
directly to the national Treasurer. A minimum of 
twenty members shall be necessary to constitute a 
Section. A Section shall have a President, a Vice-Pres- 
ident and a Secretary elected annually. The officers 
of a Section are authorized to draw upon the national 
treasury for expenses incidental to their offices, such 
as for stationery and printed programs. 

2. The Executive Council shall specify the region 
to be served by a Section, but each member shall have 
the right to designate the Section to which he belongs. 

3. The President of a Section shall ex officio be an 
Associate in the national Executive Council during his 
term of office. 

4. A Section shall be entitled to one additional Asso- 
ciate in the national Executive Council for each one 
hundred persons in its membership. For the first hun- 
dred, its Secretary shall ex officio be its Associate during 
his term of office. For each additional one hundred 
members, the Section shall elect an additional Associate 
whose term of office shall be three years. All Asso- 
ciates representing Sections in the National Council 
may attend the meetings of the Council either in person 
or by proxy with full voting rights. 

5. The Secretary of each Section shall also serve on 
the editorial staff of the Journal. It shall be his duty 
in particular to see that all papers worthy of publica- 
tion read on sectional programs are sent to the Editor 
of the Journal. 

6. Each Section shall be free to arrange its own 
program and the time and place of its meetings, pro- 
vided only that the meeting of a Section shall not con- 
flict with the national meeting. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


Article VIII. Amendments. 


This Constitution may be amended by a vote of 
the Association, upon motion of the Executive Council, 
provided that at least one month’s notice of such amend- 
ment shall have been given to members either by letter 
or by publication in the Journal. 


By-Laws 
Article I. The President and Vice-president 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his ab- 
sence, of the Vice-President, to preside at all meetings 
of the Association; but, in the absence of both these 
officers, the Association may elect a presiding officer. 
The President shall be chairman of the Executive Coun- 
cil. The Vice-President shall be nominated for Presi- 
dent the following year. 


Article II. The Secretary 


It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a record 
of the proceedings of meetings and to report annually 
on the condition of the Association. 


Article III. The Treasurer 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive, in- 
vest, and disburse all funds as directed by the Execu- 
tive Council; to render an account of all financial trans- 
actions at each annual meeting; to receive nominations 
for membership; and to keep an accurate roll of the 
membership of the Association. 


Article IV. The Executive Council 


It shall be the duty of the Executive Council to ap- 
prove candidates for membership in the Association; 


to elect the Editors of the Journal; to set the times 
and places of meetings; to serve as an advisory board 
to the President between meetings; and in general to 
supervise the affairs of the Association. 


Article V. The Editors 


It shall be the duty of the Editors to publish the 
proceedings of the Association, together with such 
papers and notes from among those submitted to them 
as shall in their judgment best advance teaching in the 
field of Bible and Religion. 


Article VI. Committees 


Committees on Program and on other activities of 
the Association shall be appointed by the President in 
consultation with the Executive Council. Presidents 
of Sections shall appoint necessary committees. 


Article VII. Dues 


Each member of the Association shall pay annual 
dues of three dollars and fifty cents. 


Article VIII. Distribution of the Journal 


Members shall be entitled to receive one copy o/ 
each number of the Journal; in addition, they shall be 
given ten copies of any articles contributed by them. 


Article IX. Quorums 


Three members of the Executive Council shall con- 
stitute a quorum thereof. Ten members of the Asso- 
ciation, or of a Section, shall constitute a quorum 
thereof, for the transaction of business, but a smaller 
number may meet for the purpose of hearing and dis- 


cussing papers. 
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N. A. B. I. TREASURER’s REPORT FOR 1948 


December 22, 1948 
Receipts 

Balance reported Dec. 23, 1947 $2,117.67 
Dues: arrears, current,advance 511.50 
Subscriptions to JBR; arrears, 

current, advance 
Libraries and institutions paid. 
Sale of literature 
Interest on account, Onondaga 

Co. Savings Bank, Syra- 


Printing and distributing JBR $2,748.32 
Editor’s Expenses 
Treasurer’s Expenses 

Midwest Section Expenses... . 

Annual Meeting Expenses... . 

Promotion and Membership.. . 


General Expenses 
Total disbursements 


Balance in First Citizens Bank 
& Trust Co., Greencastle, 


Balance in Onondaga Co. Sav- 
ings Bank, Syracuse, New 


Checks outstanding 
Net balance on hand 


Total disbursements and 


Membership 
December 22, 1948 


Members paid 

New members paid 

Members not paid for 1948. . . 

Members restored from sus- 
pended roll 

Honorary members 


Libraries and institutions paid. 
New libraries and institutions 


Total memberships and 
subscriptions 


Members dropped in 1948: 
Non-payment of dues 
Serious illness and death... . 
Change of status or going 


582 
nes 136 
ard 71 
to 
10 
2 801 
the 144 
ch 
the HM Advertising................. 531.44 Libraries not paid for 1948... 17 
Placement Service fees... .... 12.25 JBR exchanges.............. 19 207 
Total receipts........... $5,738.80 
Disbursements 
of 1008 
t in 
nts 
39 
3 
Placement Service........... 28.63 Cancelled by request, no 
a 23.60 reason given............ 10 63 
$3,369.16 
y of 
em. 
rum Placement Service 
dis- 
Balance on hand.......... $2,498.98 
$2,369.64 
balance on hand....... $5,738.80 
\ 
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